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With Malice Toward None 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
Joun Hay, his secretary 
Warp Lamon, his chief guard 
Buu, a Confederate soldier 
Mrs. Picketr 
JEAN WALKER 
Bess CAMERON 

Time: Early April, 1865. 

Serrinc: A room in the former resi- 
dence of Jefferson Davis located in 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Ar Rise: Lamon is standing at the 
window, looking into the street. Hay 
stands at the table, arranging papers. 

Lamon: Here the President comes now, 
his head bowed as if he bore the 
burdens of the world. (Turns toward 
Hay) How he has aged in the past 
four years! 

Hay (Sadly): He has even aged since 
his Second Inaugural Address. The 
reception it got from many senators 
and a large part of the press has cut 
him deeply. 

Lamon (Coming to table): Now that the 
war is practically over, his only aim 
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seems to be to bring the country to- 
gether again. 

Hay: He shouldn’t have come here to 
Richmond. There is too much dan- 
ger. (Picks up telegram from table) 
Should we show him this telegram? 

Lamon: Better give it to me. (Hay 
hands him the telegram.) Vl break 
the news to him. (Puts telegram into 
pocket) 

Hay (Listening): I hear him coming up 
the stairs. (Walks .to door, right) I 
have a squad of men out in the hall 
just in case — (Holds door open for 
LincoLn) Good morning, sir. 

LincoLtn: Good morning, Hay. (Walks 
to table as Hay goes out) 

Lamon: You look depressed, 
President. 

LINCOLN (Silting behind desk): I reckon 
I am, Lamon. Here in Richmond, 
the capital of the Confederacy, I 
can’t help being reminded of the 
thousands of brave men who have 
died in vain for a cause which they 
thought was right. 

Lamon: Some of the brave men who 


Mr. 





haven’t died can still do you harm, 
Mr. Lincoln. 

LincoLn: I don’t follow you, Lamon. 

Lamon: I must warn you to be careful. 
We have just had a telegram from 
Washington. You remember Sam 
Smart — the Confederate spy we 
captured last week? 

LINCOLN: He can’t do me much harm; 
he’s safely behind bars. 

Lamon: That’s what I have to tell you. 
He’s not behind bars; he has escaped. 

Lincotn: Escaped, has he? (Chuck- 
ling) Smart is well named. Every 
time you take him he manages to get 
away. Well, he can’t help General 
Lee much now. The end may come 
at any moment. 

Lamon: You don’t realize your own 
danger, Mr. President. We have un- 
covered a plot in Washington to 
assassinate you. And we have rea- 
son to believe that Smart was with 


the conspirators only a day or two 


ago. 

Hay (Entering right, and standing al 
door): You have a lady visitor, Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Lincoin: A lady visitor? I’m honored. 
Did she give her name? 

Hay: Mrs. George Pickett. 

Lamon (Alarmed) : Mrs. George Pickett? 
Not the wife of the general who gave 
us such a hard time at Gettysburg? 
Of course you won’t see her, Mr. 
President. 

Lincotn: Why not? As a matter of 
fact, I planned to call on her. George 
is an old friend of mine. Please 
show her in, Hay. (Hay exits right.) 

LaMon (Anziously): I advise against 
it. You forget that you are in a 
hostile city. This woman may be 


one of the conspirators. I trust that 
you will permit me to remain here 
during the interview. 

Lincoutn (Emphatically): I will permit 
nothing of the kind. (Playfully) 
When a Southern lady does the 
honor of paying me a visit, I should 
be gallant enough to make sure that 
there is no eavesdropping. 

Hay (Opening door, right): Mrs. George 
Pickett. 

Lamon (Walking to door): I shall be 
right outside if you should need me, 
Mr. President. (/ zits) 

Mrs. Pickxerr (Entering and crossing 
to LINCOLN, who rises): I appreciate 
your granting me this audience, Mr. 
Lincoln. 

LincoLtn (Eatending his hand, which 
she clasps warmly) : This “‘audience’’? 
That sounds as if I were royalty. 
Kings and emperors grant audiences; 
Abraham Lincoln just chats with his 
friends. Do have a seat. (Indicates a 
chair to his right) 

Mrs. Picxerr (Sitting): Thank you. I 
know how busy you are, and I shall 
be brief. I have two reasons for 
coming, Mr. Lincoln. One is that I 
feel I must tell you that your life is 
in danger. Richmond is full of wild 
rumors. 

Lincotn (Smiling): I do appreciate 
your solicitude. (Chuckling) If you 
could only see the small army that 
Lamon and Hay have mustered for 
my protection, you could dismiss 
your fears. 

Mrs. Picxetr: I hope you are right. 
But do be careful. George says that 
if it were not for you, nobody could 
say what might happen to the South. 
And that brings me to my second 





reason for coming. I wanted you to 
know how grateful I am for that 
speech. 

Lincotn (Surprised): That speech? 
You mean my Second Inaugural? 
Mrs. Pickxerr: Yes. I think it was 

wonderfully reassuring to the South. 

Lincotn (Much pleased): That’s what 
I intended it to be. 

Mrs. Picxerr: It was tender and 
courageous. I understand there are 
dozens of senators and congressmen 
who denounced you for it. 

Lincotn (Smiling): I reckon I’m 
pretty well hardened to criticism. 
When a man has been called ape and 
baboon and imbecile — and other 
names I won’t even mention — for 
four years, he begins to get used to it. 
Insults just roll off me like water off 
a duck’s back. In fact, I can think of 
one or two of my cabinet members 


who want to see me impeached. 

Mrs. Pickett: Why, you’ve said noth- 
ing rash, Mr. Lincoln. 

LincoLn: No, nothing rash. Just the 
plain, unvarnished truth. I spoke of 
both the North and the South of- 
fending the Almighty by the terrible 


sin of slavery. But some of these 
senators talk as if the Northerners 
and Southerners were different races 
of men. I had that in mind when I 
said, “Both read the same Bible, 
and pray to the same God; and each 
invokes His aid against the other.” 
I reckon they didn’t like that. 
(Chuckles) They each think they 
have a monopoly on God and the 
Bible. (Sighs) You know, I was dis- 
appointed in that speech. 

Mrs. Pickerr: Why, Mr. Lincoln, it 
was superb. 


Lincoun (Shaking his head sadly): No; 
it didn’t say everything I meant. I 
guess the old psalmist was wrong. 
Remember what he said? “Out of 
the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” (Sighs) Heaven knows 
my heart was full enough, but it just 
wouldn’t overflow on paper. A 
man’s last speech should be his best. 

Mrs. Pickerr (Anziously): His last 
speech? You mean your last in- 
augural. 

Lincotn (Shaking his head): 1 mean 
more than that. I reckon you’d call 
me a superstitious old fellow. I’ve 
been having strange dreams lately. 
They all signify the same thing — 
that I haven’t very long to live. 
That’s why I wanted to say some- 
thing that the people would remem- 
ber and cherish. 

Mrs. Pickxerr: You did, Mr. Lincoln. 
You always do. 

Lincotn (Sadly): No. I reckon my 
words will perish long before this 
tired old body of mine has turned to 
dust. I hope I may live to make one 
more speech. I want to bring some 
measure of comfort to the whole 
country. 

Mrs. Picker (Eagerly): Even to my 
section — even to the South? 

Lincotn (Earnesily): To the South 
most of all. I love the Southern 
people. I was born among them. 
They have suffered. I want them to 
understand that I am their friend, 
not their enemy. I shall make my 
position clear on that point. 

Mrs. Pickxerr: But that will mean a 
bitter struggle for you, Mr. Lincoln. 
And you need rest. 


Lincotn: Yes, I’m tired. I do need 





rest ; everybody needs rest; the whole 
nation needs rest. If God spares me, 
I'll serve out my term, and then we'll 
go home and spend the remainder of 
our days in Springfield. 

Mrs. Picxerr (Rising and extending 
her hand, which LincoLn, rising, 
clasps in both his own): I must be 
going now. I can never tell you how 
much this visit has meant to me. 
(Walks to door, right) I shall be 
eternally grateful. 

LIncoLN (Following her): I’m the one 
who should be grateful. (Holding 
door open) It’s people like you and 
George who can make reconstruction 
easy. Tell George to come see me in 
Washington. 

Mrs. Picxert: I will, Mr. Lincoln. 
(Exits. LINcoLN closes the door. As 
he walks back to the table, door, left, 
opens stealthily and Bru, shabby and 
disheveled, enters, cautiously.) 

LINCOLN (Startled): What do you want? 
How did you get in here? 

Bru: I knew a secret: passage from the 
garden. (Pointing to window) I’ve 
been lying in the bushes all evening. 
As soon as the guard turned his back 
I dodged into the house. 

Lincotn (Angrily): What 
have you here? 

Bix: I’ve got something to tell you. 

LincoLn: Well, tell it and get out. 

Brit (Looking about him): Are you 
alone? (Points to door, right) Is 
there — ? 

LincoLn: I am never alone. Beyond 
that door are a dozen men ready to 
rush in at a moment’s notice. If you 
don’t leave, I’ll call them. 

Bitu: You don’t realize how close you 
are to death. 
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Lincotn (Contemptuously): I’ve lived 
close to death through the last four 
long years. You don’t frighten me, 
boy. I have only to raise my voice 
and you'll be thrown into prison. 

Bitut (Sinking exhausted into chair): 
You mustn’t do that. I have a 
mother who’s waiting for me here in 
Virginia. There’s a girl I expect to 
marry. 

LINCOLN (Sitting at table and speaking 
kindly): You’re tired and hungry. 
After you rest and eat, we'll sit here 
and taik things over. I’ll call my 
secretary. 

Biti (Rising in consternation): No, I 
beg of you. Don’t do that. They 
would — (LAMON enters riglit.) 

Lamon: We heard voices. (Staring in 
amazement at Britt) Mr. President, 
who is this fellow? What does he 
want? How did he get here? 

Lincoin: I don’t know. I suppose he 
is one of the many poor crazed souls 
who think they can help the South 
by killing me. 

Biiu: No, Mr. President! 

LaMON: Keep quiet, you! (Advances to 
BILL and scrutinizes him, then turns 
to LINCOLN in consternation) Do you 
know who this boy is? He’s the chap 
they’re looking for in Washington. 
I’m sure that he’s Sam Smart. 

LincoLn (Staring at BrL): No! I can’t 
believe it! 

Lamon: I told you of the conspirators 
in Washington. This fellow was with 
them. 

Buu: Yes; I was with them. 

Lamon: Who are they? 

Bru: I don’t know. I only — 

Lamon: Where can we find them? 
Come on, tell us where they are. 





Bruu: I can’t. If you’d only let me ex- 
plain. 

Lamon: You better tell all you know or 
we'll have to force it out of you. 
Lincoutn (Gently): Don’t be too hard 
on him, Lamon. He’s exhausted. I 
reckon he needs food and rest. Give 
him time. Right now he’s dazed and 

confused. 2 

Lamon: We better search him first. 

Bru (Shrinking from Lamon): No, I 
tell you! 

Lamon: Hold still, you! Let me feel 
your pockets. (Feels the left side of 
Bruw’s clothing) Nothing there. Turn 
this way. (BILL, protesting, turns 
other side toward LAMON.) 

Brix: Let me alone! I only wanted to 
warn the President. 

Lamon (Feeling Bruu’s right pocket): 
What is this? (Draws out pistol) 
What’s this? (Hzamines pistol) 
Loaded, too. So this is how you 
wanted to warn the President? Come 
with me. (Takes him by the arm) 

Brix: I can explain everything. Just 
give me a chance. 

Lamon (Leading Bru to door, right): 
We'll give you a nice quiet cell where. 
you can think it over, and if — 
(They go out.) 

Lincotn (Leaning back, dazed and 
troubled): Hardly more than a boy. 
Looks like the lads I used to know in 
New Salem. His face seemed 
strangely familiar. (Sadly) Can it 
be — that this lad — wanted to kill 
me? 

Hay (Entering right): There is a girl 
here. She insists on seeing you, sir. 

Lincotn (Wearily): Why does she 
want to see me? 

Hay: It’s in connection with that boy 
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we just arrested. She seems to know 
him, but she is unaware that he’s 
here. We believe she may have 
valuable information about a plot 
against your life. 

Lincoutn (A trifle impatiently): Well, 
why don’t you question her, then? 
Hay: We have questioned her, sir, but 
we can get very little out of her. She 
keeps repeating that she will talk 
only to you. You will be in no 
danger, sir: we have had her thor- 
oughly searched. There’s no need to 

be afraid, Mr. President. 

Lincotn (Chuckling): I have never 
been afraid of the girls, Hay; it’s the 
girls who have shied away from me. 
Show her in. 

Hay: Thank you, sir. (Walks to door, 
right) I hope you will question her 
carefully. (Exits) 

Lincotn (Chuckling to himself): I 
reckon he has forgotten that I am a 
lawyer by profession. 

Hay (Entering right with JEAN): This 
is your caller, Mr. President. , 

LIncoLN (Rising and extending his 
hand): I am happy to seé you, my 
dear. 

JEAN (Crossing to LINCOLN and taking 
his hand): It was good of you to let 
me come. (Drops LINcoLn’s hand) I 
had to talk with you, Mr. President. 
(Glances at Hay) Would it be pos- 
sible to — to see you alone? 

Lincotn (70 Hay): I know how busy 
you are, Hay. I should understand 
perfectly if you should withdraw. 

Hay: Yes, sir. (Exits right) 

LINCOLN (Chuckling) : He knows how to 
take a hint, doesn’t he? (Motions to 
chair at right of table) Won’t you sit 
down, my child? 





JEAN (Walking to chair): Thank you, 
sir. (Sits) 

Lincoutn (Sitting): You haven’t told 
me your name. 

JEAN: It is Jean, sir. Jean Walker. 

Lincotn: And I understand you want 
to see me about a very important 
matter. 

JEAN: It is a matter of life and death. 

Lincotn (Gently): Whose death and 
whose life, my dear? 

JEAN (Hesitatingly): It — it’s yours, 
sir. They want to kill you. 

LincoLn: Many people want to kill me, 
my child. But who is it now? 

JEAN: Bill — the boy I was going to 
marry. At least I think so. Oh, Mr. 
Lincoln, I know that down deep he is 
good and kind and true. But bad 
companions have influenced him. 

Lincoin: Tell me the whole story — 
who Bill is, how you came to meet 
him, where he is now, and how you 
know his plans. 

JEAN: It’s all rather confused in my 
mind, Mr. Lincoln. I guess I’d better 
begin at the beginning. We met at 
Gettysburg. 

LincoLn (Surprised): At Gettysburg? 
The scene of the great battle? 

JEAN: Yes, sir, it was just before the 
battle when the Confederates had 
taken over our little town. He was 
billeted in our house because his cap- 
tain said he had been wounded in a 
skirmish and needed food and nurs- 
ing. Mother and I tended him. And 
he and I — we — we fell in love. 

Lincotn (Smiling): It was an ideal 
setting for romance, my dear. 

JEAN: Then the battle came, and then 
Lee’s retreat. Bill left with the army, 
although he wasn’t really able to be 


out of bed. I thought I never would 
hear from him again. But somehow, 
through a friend in Maryland, he 
managed to get letters across the 
lines. Last fall my family moved to 
Washington. The letters stopped. 

Lincoutn (Sympathetically): And you 
thought he had ceased to care? 

JEAN: No, Mr. Lincoln, I never be- 
lieved that. I thought he might be 
dead or a prisoner or that he had 
been sent to the deep South. All I 
could do was wait and pray. Have 
you ever known what it was to wait, 
Mr. Lincoln? 

Lincoun (Gently): What do you think 
I’ve been doing through the last four 
terrible years, my dear? Waiting for 
victory, waiting to read the casualty 
list, waiting for the end of this hide- 
ous slaughter. And now that it is 
almost over, I am waiting for some 
of our blind leaders to see the light 
that we may bind up the nation’s 
wounds. But tell me more of Bill. 

JEAN: Bill has come back. 

LincoLN: Back? You mean here — in 
Virginia? 

Jean: Yes. Three or four nights ago 
it was, very late. There was a knock 
at the back door of our house in 
Washington. Mother opened it, and 
there stood Bill — hungry and tired 
and dirty. He talked so incoherently 
that Mother thought he had lost his 
mind. He said something about 
being with conspirators. He asked 
for food and clothing. We fed him 
and gave him an old suit that be- 
longed to my brother. And then we 
let him sleep in my brother’s room. 

Lincotn (Gently): It was not a very 
wise thing to do, my child. 





JEAN: I know it wasn’t, Mr. Lincoln, 
but I guess sometimes love hasn’t 
much wisdom in it. I convinced 
Mother that all Bill wanted was to 
get back to his little home town in 
Virginia, and the old suit and a good 
night’s sleep would help him do it. I 
meant to talk things over with him 
in the morning. But when morning 
came, it was too late. 

Lincotn: Too late? In what way? 
JEAN: Mother went up to his room. 
The door was open. Bill had gone. 
Lincotn: Well, I suppose it would be 
easy to hide in Washington. I have 

many enemies there. 

JEAN: I don’t believe he is in Wash- 
ington. I think he is right here in 
Richmond. 

Lincotn: And what makes you think 
that? 

JEAN: When Mother went into the 


room she happened to remember the 
pistol that my brother always kept 


in the top bureau drawer. She 
opened the drawer. The pistol was 
gone. 

Lincotn: All this is very strange. I 
wonder if Bill might be Sam Smart, 
the Confederate spy. 

JEAN (Amazed): But I thought that 
Smart was in prison! 

LincoLn: He was but he escaped re- 
cently. Do you realize what the 
fate of a spy is? 

JEAN: I —I guess it’s death. 

Lincoin: And it always goes hard with 
one who aids a spy. 

JEAN: But I didn’t know, Mr. Lincoln. 
(Clasping her hands beseechingly) I 
hope you will believe me. 

Lincoun: I do believe you, my child. 
However, it won’t be so easy to con- 


vince Hay and Lamon and a lot of 
others. But go on with your story. 

JEAN: When we discovered the pistol 
was gone, Mother and I were frantic. 
Then we heard that you were going 
to Richmond, and we remembered 
what Bill had said about the con- 
spirators. We were convinced that 
he meant to kill you. That night I 
managed to get over into Virginia. 
I thought I might find Bill before it 
was too late. 

Lincotn: And you didn’t find him? 

JEAN: Yesterday afternoon, just after 
I got here, I am pretty sure I saw 
him among the people around these 
grounds. I called to him, but he dis- 
appeared. I wanted to prevent his 
getting inside. 

Lincoutn (Calmly): He did get inside, 
my dear. 

JEAN: He got inside? 

Lincoun (Nodding): Yes, he was here, 
in this room, not ten minutes ago. 

JEAN: And he had the pistol? 

Lincon: He had the pistol. 

JEAN (Frantic): But where is he now? 
(Leans forward) I must know! 

LINCOLN (Quietly): He is under arrest. 

JEAN (Sinking back in her chair): 
Thank goodness! 

Lincoun (Amazed): You are thankful 
he is under arrest? I thought you 
loved him. 

JEAN: I do! Oh, I do, Mr. Lincoln. I 
love him so much that I would much 
rather see him arrested than guilty 
of murder. I guess you don’t under- 
stand. 

Lincoun (Tenderly): I do understand, 
my child. I have known love like 
that. Long, long ago, in a little 
country village, there was a girl like 





you, and a young man who felt that 
life had lost its savor when she died. 

Jean: What — what will they do with 
Bill? 

Lincoin (Thoughifully): I don’t know. 
I wish I did. I have an idea that Bill 
is just a badly confused boy. I 
reckon there’s nothing wrong with 
him that a good long talk with me 
wouldn’t cure. If Bill were innocent, 
would you marry him? 

JEAN: Oh, yes, Mr. Lincoln — that is, 
if his mother didn’t come between us. 

LIncoLNn: You think she would? 

JEAN: She was very bitter at first, Bill 
said. But in the last letter he wrote 
he said she had spoken more kindly 
of me. 

Hay (Entering from right): There’s a 
woman outside, Mr. President. 

Lincotn: What does she want? 

Hay: She wants to see you, sir. 

Lincotn (Jmpatienily): Ask her what 
her business is and tell her to come 
back this afternoon. 

Hay: I did, sir, but she said she knew 
you would want to see her if I told 
you that you had known her years 
ago. 

LincoLn: Where is she from? 

Hay: New Salem. 

LincoLn: Why didn’t you tell me that 
in the first place? (Eagerly) Show 
her in. 

Hay: Yes, sir. (Exits right) 

Lincotn (70 JEAN, who rises): My 
dear, there is a little room out there 
to the right of the stairway. (Points 
to door left) Will you wait there a few 
minutes? (JEAN walks to door, left.) 
Maybe we can work out Bill’s prob- 
lem together. 

Jean: Oh, thank you, sir. (She exits. 
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Then Hay enters from right with 
BEss. ) 

Hay: This is Mrs. Ridgeway, Mr. 
President. (He exits right.) 

Lincotn (Rising): Mrs. Ridgeway? 
(Looks at her steadily) I’m afraid I 
don’t recognize you. 

Bess (Advancing toward table): Abe 
Lincoln, you haven’t forgotten me? 
I’m Bess Cameron. 

Lincoun (Recognizing her): Of course I 
haven’t! (Comes from behind table) 
You married a fellow by the name of 
Bob Ridgeway. (Throws his arm af- 
fectionately about her shoulders and 
leads her to the sofa) And later he took 
you back to his home in Virginia. 
That was ages ago. (Brss sits.) And 
I haven’t seen you since. (He sits.) 

Bess (Reflectively): Do you remember 
that poem Jack Kelso used to recite? 
(Recites) “I have lived (I shall say) 
so much since then.”’ 

Lincotn (Nodding): Browning. How 
that fellow can write! And how Jack 
Kelso could make his lines live as he 
recited them. I sometimes close my 
eyes and hear him repeating the 
words, “Much is to learn and much 
to forget.”’ I reckon I didn’t know 
their full meaning until we got into 
this awful war. You'll never know 
how often I have prayed to forget. 

Bess: And I have prayed to remember. 

LINCOLN (Amazed): To remember? 

Bess (Nodding): Sometimes the most 
precious possession a person can 
have is memories. That’s about all I 
have left. Sometimes I sit for hours, 
just remembering. I close my eyes 
and see the riyer at New Salem and 
the faces of old friends and hear their 
voices. It was at New Salem I met 





Bob. It was there my two boys were 
born. 

Lincotn: I remember them all. I re- 
member the day that little Joe fell 
into the river and I had to jump in 
after him in my best suit. 

Bess (Laughing quietly): V'1l never for- 
get how you looked when you 
brought him home. You just stood 
there, your hat under one arm and 
Joe under the other, dripping. You 
looked more scared than the child. 

Lincoin: I reckon I was! How happy 
and care-free those days were! (Sighs) 
Then hard times came and Bob took 
you to Virginia. (Solicitously) By 
the way, how is Bob? 

Bess (Quietly): Bob died at Antietam. 

Lincotn (Tenderly): I can’t tell you 
how sorry Iam. But your sons must 
be a comfort. I always said that 
Joe would — 

Bess: Joe has been missing since 
Gettysburg. 

Lincotn (Patting her hand sympa- 
thetically): My poor friend! I wish I 
could say something to comfort you. 
How weak and futile words are! But 
Bill — I hate to ask — but where is 
Bill? 

Bess: I don’t know. I think he is here 
in Richmond. 

LINcoLNn: Tell me, have you seen him? 

Bess (Nodding): Three or four days 
ago, he came back home. It made 
my heart ache to see how gaunt and 
pale and hungry he was. I guess 
you’ve never been hungry, Abe, real 
hungry. 

Lincon: Oh, yes, I have, my dear; I 
have known hunger — hunger both 
of body and spirit, and the more 
terrible of the two is hunger of the 


spirit. The body can be satisfied by 
food and drink, but the hungry 
spirit must feed on its own loneliness. 
You will never know how much 
alone I’ve been in the White House. 

Bess (Surprised): Why, Abe, I don’t 
understand. You are surrounded by 
the biggest people in the nation. 

Lincoutn: You can’t imagine, my dear, 
how little some of those so-called big 
people can be. And you may not 
have realized how big the little 
people of this nation really are. The 
little people, on both sides, have 
fought this great war. And while 
they fought, the politicians, safely 
behind the lines, have been barking 
like angry curs at my heels, snarling 
at each other, every one trying to 
get the biggest bone for himself. I 
guess I was a fool to hope that 
speech might get beneath the skin of 
some of them. 

Bess: What speech, Abe? 

Lincotn: My Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress. Some narrow-minded sena- 
tors expected me to lay down harsh 
conditions for the South. They ex- 
pected me to say that I would look 
upon the seceded states as conquered 
territory. But I mean to treat them 
as if they had never been out of the 
Union. They want to crush the 
South. (Strikes his knee with his fist) 
They can do that only over my dead 
body. 

Bess (Startled): Your dead body? I 
know you are the greatest friend the 
South has, but there are some 
Southerners who don’t realize that. 

LINCOLN (Sorrowfully): There is hardly 
a day that Pinkerton’s men don’t 
uncover a plot against me. You will 





never know what it means to have 
people hate you so much that they 
are willing to sacrifice their lives to 
take yours. . . . But enough of this 
talk. (Smiling) What is Bill doing in 
Richmond? 

Bess: He got mixed up in a plot 
against your life. 

Lincotn (Stunned): 
wanted — to kill me? 

Brss: No, Abe, he wanted to save you. 
He was taken by a group of men who 
said they had sworn that you would 
never live to serve out your second 
term. They blindfolded him and 
took him to some house in this city. 
They thought they could use him in 
their plot. But in the night he got 
away and came home. 

Lamon (Entering right, a telegram in 
his hand): Pardon me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I have news of some im- 
portance. We have just received 


Your son — 


another telegram from Washington. 
The boy we are holding is not Sam 


Smart. Sam has been captured in 
Maryland. 

LIncoLn: Well, that goes to prove that 
nobody is infallible. (Chuckles) Even 
you make mistakes, Lamon. What 
are you doing with the boy? 

Lamon: We are holding him, of course. 
He’s under suspicion of plotting 
against you. (Exits right) 

Lincoin: I am sorry for the interrup- 
tion, Bess. You were saying that 
Bill had come home. 

Bess: Yes. He told me everything. He 
said he had to save you. I begged 
him not to come to Richmond, to let 
me try to see you and warn you. 
(Opens handbag and takes out a folded 
sheet of paper) When I awoke the 


next morning he was gone. But he 
left this note. (Hands LINcoLN the 
note) 

Lincoun (Unfolding the note and read- 
ing): “Mother, I’ve got to save Mr. 
Lincoln. If the conspirators capture 
me, they will kill me. I havea pistol. 
They will never take me alive.” 
(Folds note and hands it to Buss) 
That is convincing evidence, my 
dear, and it clears up a situation I 
didn’t quite understand. And now, 
if you'll excuse me, I must write a 
little note, myself. (Writes on a sheet 
of paper while Bess puts her note back 
into her handbag. LANCOLN reads 
aloud as he is writing.) ‘Release Bill 
Ridgeway, the boy you are holding. 
I guarantee that he will be a good 
American.” 

Buss (Startled) : Release Bill! Oh, Abe!:- 
Is Bill here? Who is holding him, 
and why? 

Lincotn: Now, now Bess. Every- 
thing’s all right. Bill did get in here 
to see me, but there was a slight mis- 
take made as to his intentions. My 
chief guard, Ward Lamon, thought 
that Bill was one of the conspirators, 
and thus he was arrested. However, 
it is clear from your story, and 
another which I heard earlier this 
afternoon, that Bill was doing his 
best to help me. (Walks to door, 
right) Excuse me a moment, Bess. I 
think this note should be delivered 
immediately. 

Bess (Rising and pacing the floor): 
Bill arrested as a spy! Thank 
heavens I was not too late to see 
Abe Lincoln before he returned to 
Washington. 

Lincoutn (Entering right): Everything 





is all right, Bess. Bill will be here in 
a moment. 

Bess (Advancing toward Lincoun): Oh, 
Abe, I can never thank you enough. 
Bill owes his life to you. 

Lincotn (Shaking his head): No; he 
owes it to you and another fine 
woman — a little girl from Pennsyl- 
vania. A Yankee I guess you’d call 
her. 

Bess (Amazed): Not that girl from 
Gettysburg? Was she here? 

Lincoin: She is here. 

Bess: I hope we — Bill and I — can 
leave without seeing her. 

Lincotn: I’m afraid that wouldn’t 
please Bill too much. 

Bess: You don’t understand how that 
girl has interfered with my plans. I 
wanted him to marry a Southern girl. 
I had somebody picked out for him. 

Lincoun (Smiling): Love has a way of 
disrupting our plans, you know. 

Bru (Entering right): Mr. President, I 
can’t express my gratitude. 

Lincotn (Patting Bruu’s_ shouider): 
Don’t even try, my boy. There are 
two women here far more deserving 
of it than I. And here is one of them. 
(Indicates Bess and goes quickly out 
left) 

Britt: Mother! (Zmbraces her) How in 
the world did you get to Richmond? 

Bess: I walked most of the way. Oc- 
casionally a cart came along, and I— 

Lincoun (Entering left, leading JEAN): 
And here is the other. 

Bru: Jean! (Advancing to Jean): A few 
minutes ago I never expected to see 
you again. (Embraces her and then 
turns to Bess) Mother, this is Jean, 
the girl I expect to marry. 

Bess (Holding herself aloof): I hope you 
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are quite sure of what you are doing. 
After all, you two have seen very 
little of each other. 

Biuu: I have seen enough of Jean to 
know that I couldn’t love any other 
girl. 

Bess: Have you considered your 
mother, my boy? Jean and I can’t 
have much in common. She doesn’t 
understand the Southern people. 

JEAN (Gently): We have a great deal in 
common, Mrs. Ridgeway. Two 
women are not very different just 
because one is from the North and 
the other from the South. 

Bess (Coolly) I’m afraid I don’t agree 
with you. 

LINcoLNn: Jean is right, Bess. The dif- 
ferences that separate human beings 
are extremely slight. Jefferson Davis 
and I were both born in Kentucky. I 
went North and he went South. I 
often wonder what might have hap- 
pened if each of us had gone in the 
other direction. 

JEAN: Some day perhaps we'll have 
common motherhood — my sons and 
daughters, your grandchildren, in 
whose veins will flow the blood of 
those brave men whom you loved 
and lost. 

Bress (Unbending a bit): But the cir- 
cumstances under which you met. 
Can you be certain that you were 
not influenced by those few terrible 
days at Gettysburg — an attractive 
girl nursing a wounded man? As you 
look back upon it all, doesn’t it take 
on a kind of romantic coloring? 

Bru: We both lived a lifetime in those 
few days, Mother. If it hadn’t been 
for Jean, I might not be here now. 
She and her mother refused to leave 





the house, although the battle was 
very close. I owe my life to Jean. 

Bess (Rather grudgingly): I suppose I 
should be grateful. You are the only 
child I have left. 

JeAN: And I know how devoted you 
are tohim. And I have never known 
a boy who had greater affection for 
his mother. He talked of you all the 
time at Gettysburg. Believe me, I 
would rather give Bill up than come 
between you two. 

Bess (Warming up to Jean a little): 
That is generous of you. It would 
kill me to lose my son. 

Britt: You won’t be losing a son, 
Mother; you will be gaining a daugh- 
ter. Think of the three of us living 


on the old place, working together to 
make it a home for a new generation 
of Ridgeways. 

JEAN (Meditatively): I don’t believe I 
could be happy in a home where I 


wasn’t welcome. 

Bess (Hesitates briefly and then advances 
to JEAN and embraces her): You — 
you will be welcome — my daughter. 

LINCOLN (Much moved): You see, Bess, 


PRODUCTION 


you two have a great deal in com- 
mon, as Jean said. But there is 
something that she forgot to men- 
tion — the heritage of a great lan- 
guage and a great nation. These are 
the things that should unite us all 
forever. (Butt throws one arm about 
Bess’s shoulders, the other about 
JEAN’S.) 

Lincotn: That is what I want to see — 
North and South standing shoulder 
to shoulder. 

Bess (With feeling) : “Much is to learn, 
and much to forget.’’ 

Lincoin: Yes. Let us forget the past 
with all its pain and loneliness and 
heartache. And let us remember the 
opportunity the future holds — the 
opportunity of building, under God, 
a new nation with malice toward 
none, with charity for all. 

JEAN: That is the spirit, Mr. Lincoln, 
in which we shall bring up our 
children. We shall teach them to 
know no North, no South; we shall 
teach them to be Americans. 


THE END 


NOTES 


Wits Mauice Towarp NoNnE 
Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday dress of the period, ex- 
cept for Bill who is shabbily dressed. 

Properties: Papers, telegram, pistol, note, pen, 
ink and handbag. 

Setting: A room in the former residence of 
Jefferson Davis in Richmond, Virginia. If 
possible, the furnishings should resemble 
those of the Civil War period. There are 
two doors, one at right and the other at 
left. There is a window in the center of the 
upstage wall. Downstage center is a table 
— and a chair. Downstage right is a 
sofa. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Cupid on the Loose 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

HENRY 

SYLVIA Patients of Cupid 

Mo..y } 

POLICEMAN 

Cupip, Eros, Son of Venus, Heart 
Specialist 

Time: The present. February. 

SETTING: A bench in the park. 

At Rise: Henry its leaning against the 
lamp post, his hands thrust into his 
pockets. He is whistling a mournful 
tune. Presently Curio, a middle- 
sized, pesty boy, comes flying across the 
stage on one roller skate. He does not 
see Henry until it’s too late to stop; 
but when he reaches the other side, he 
turns and pushes his way back to 
Henry who ignores him. Curip props 
his foot, the one with the skate, wp on 
the bench to adjust the strap. 

Cupip: Don’t suppose you have a 
skate key, Mister? 

Henry (With heavy sarcasm): Cer- 
tainly, I always wear one around my 
neck on a black velvet ribbon. 
(Angrily) Of course, I don’t have a 
skate key. 

Cupip: I didn’t think you did. 

Henry: Then why did you ask? 

Cupip: I didn’t ask. 

Henry: You did, too. 

Cupip: Oh, no, I didn’t. I just said, I 
don’t suppose you have a skate key. 
And I was right. You haven’t. 

Henry: All right, smarty, then you 
didn’t ask. Now run along and sell 
your papers. 
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Cuptp: I’m not selling papers. 

Henry: Then just run along. 

Cupip: Where? 

Henry: Anywhere, but get going. 

Cupip: Why? 

Henry: Because I want a little peace 
and quiet. That’s why I came to 
this park — in search of peace and 
quiet; and all I get is a poll parrot on 
roller skates. 

Cuptp: Gosh, mister, you sure don’t 
believe in sticking to facts, do you? 
First place, I’m no poll parrot; sec- 
ond place I’m not on roller skates. 
This is only one, (Holding up foot) 
not two. Say, mister, do you have 
stomach ulcers? 

Henry: Not that it is any of your 
business, but no. 

Cuprp (Relieved) : I’m glad to hear that. 

Henry (Sitting on bench): These ques- 
tions of yours must be contagious. 
You have me asking them. Just why 
are you rejoicing over the health of 
my stomach? 

Cuptp: Because that will make it so 
much easier. 

Henry: What will make what easier? 

Cuprp: Getting you in a good humor. 
You might not know it, mister, but 
you show all the signs of suffering 
from stomach ulcers, liver complaint, 
or gout. Now your complexion is too 
pink and white for liver trouble; 
you’re not old enough for gout and 
you’ve just denied the stomach 
ulcers. 

Henry: So what? 





Cupip: I can cure you. 

Henry: Cure me of what? There’s 
nothing wrong with me. 

Cupip: Oh, yes, there is, mister. A 
man can’t be as cross as you are 
without some cause, and I know the 
cause. 

Henry: You are the craziest kid I ever 
saw and also one of the freshest. 
Cupip: Just look at that! How excited 
and irritated you become over noth- 
ing at all. Steady, mister. Steady! 

Henry (Fairly shouting): Stop calling 
me mister. 

Cupip: Why? 

Henry: Because it makes me nervous 
— gives me the jitters. 

Cupip: But what shall I call you? Do 
you like sir better? 

Henry: If you must call me anything, 
my name is Henry. 

Cupip: Henry? That’s a good name. 


Henry: And what might your name 
be, little man? 

Cuptp: As a matter of fact, my name is 
Cupid. 

Henry (Fairly rolling off the bench with 


laughter): Cupid! Oh, my sainted 
aunt! Cupid! That’s a good one. 

Cupip: Certainly, it’s a good one. 
What’s so funny? 

Henry: Don’t you know who Cupid 
is or was? 

Cuprp: Sure, he is and was me. 

Henry: No, no, no. According to the 
old legends, Cupid was the little God 
of Love who went around shooting 
folks with a tiny bow and arrow. 
Don’t you know that? 

Cupip: Of course I know it. 

Henry: Then can’t you see it’s a funny 
name? Ye gods! Cupid! Don’t the 
fellows tease you about it? 


Cupp (Producing slingshot): If they 
do, I give ’em a load of this. 

Henry: Say, put that thing away. 
First thing you know, you'll be in jail 
for breaking windows. 

Cupip: Oh, I never break windows. I 
use this for hearts. 

Henry: Are you crazy? 

Cupip: It wouldn’t do any good to 
deny it, for you have already made 
up your mind that I am. 

Henry: On second thought, I am the 
crazy one for wasting my time with 
you. Seriously, though, that mon- 
icker, Cupid, will be a dreadful 
handicap when you grow up. 

Cupip: But I don’t expect to grow up. 

Henry: Oh, but you will. I know you 
have every right to expect someone 
to murder you, but you'll probably 
live to a ripe old age. And I tell you, 
you'll be a regular laughing stock. 
Imagine a doctor or a lawyer, or a 
mechanic, or a named 
Cupid. (Laughs) 

Cuprp: I tell you I won’t grow up. I’m 
as big as I’ll ever be. 

Henry (With curiosity): You mean 
you’re a midget? 

Curip: No, I’m not a midget.: I’ve 
grown some. I got big enough to 
wear regular clothes, but I'll not 
grow much taller. 

Henry: How do you know? Did a 
doctor tell you? 

Curip: Heck, no. I’ve never needed a 
doctor. 

Henry: Maybe it’s your glands. I 
had a cousin once who weighed al- 
most three hundred pounds, and all 
the trouble was with his glands. 

Curr: You don’t understand. My 
glands are O.K. I’m not sick. You’re 


plumber 





the patient and I’m going to cure 
you. 

Henry: Very well, if you’re so smart, 
what’s wrong with me? 

Curip: You have heart trouble. 

Henry: I have not. Listen here, my 
fine friend, I'll have you know I 
have a complete physical check-up 
every six months and I’m as sound 
as — 

Cuprp: Now don’t tell me you’re as 
sound as a nut. That has nothing to 
do with it. You have heart trouble, 
and I’m going to cure you. Tell me, 
is there a woman in your life? 

Henry (Lunges at him, but he skates 
out of reach): Just let me get my 
hands on you and I’ll show you a 
thing or two. 

Cupp (From a safe distance): Aha, I 
thought so. There 7s a woman. You 
wouldn’t be so riled if there wasn’t. 
Now please calm down a minute, 
Henry, and let’s talk things over. 

Henry: I don’t want to talk things 
over; I’d rather turn you over, over 
my knee and teach you a few man- 
ners. Then you’d find out how 
strong I really am. 

Curr: I have no doubt of your 
strength, but see here, Henry. Give 
me your word you'll let me come 
over there and sit down on that 
bench in safety and I’ll explain a few 
things. Come now, promise not to 
be violent and I’ll come over. 

Henry: O.K. I guess I have no right to 
wallop other people’s kids. 

Curip: Phew! That’s a relief. (Sits on 
bench.) Now, listen, Henry, please 
try to get this through that asbestos- 
lined skull of yours. I really am 
Cupid. 
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Henry: Phooey! 

Cupip: Listen, if I am not really and 
truly Cupid and if I cannot do every- 
thing I say I can, I’ll let you carry 
out all those threats of violence and 
never utter a squawk. 

Henry: You must be insane. 

Cupip: Answer a few questions for me. 

Henry: All right. 

Cuprp: What romantic holiday begins 
with Saint and ends with Day? 

Henry: St. Valentine’s Day. 

Cupip: Did you ever get any valen- 
tines? 

Henry: Often. 

Cupp: With pictures? 

Henry: Sure. 

Cupip: Pictures of me? 

Henry: No. No. Certainly not. 

Cupip: Think hard, Henry. Wasn’t 
there a picture of Cupid on some of 
your valentines? 


Henry: Sure, but it didn’t look any- 
thing like you. It was a fat little 
fellow with wings and a tiny bow and 


arrow. Furthermore, he was not 
wearing a stitch of clothes. 

Cupip: And just because I’m a little 
older and no longer fat, just because 
I’m wearing a roller skate instead of 
wings and carry a slingshot instead 
of a bow and arrow — just because 
the law and common decency re- 
quire me to wear clothing, you refuse 
to believe I’m Cupid. 

Henry: I refuse to believe that your 
picture is used on valentines. 

Cupip (Sighing in despair): You cer- 
tainly do not have much imagina- 
tion. Tell me, Henry, have you seen 
any baby pictures of yourself? 

Henry (Proudly): Sure. Lots of them. 
I was a beautiful baby. 





Curip: Then I'll bet that there is at 
least one snap showing a dear, little 
dimpled darling splashing in his bath 
or lying on his tummy in the sun — 
just as Mother Nature dressed him 
in his birthday suit. Come now, ad- 
mit it. Didn’t your doting parents 
have such a picture of you? 

Henry: I’ll have to admit it, they did. 
It’s the pride of our photograph 
album. 

Currp: Then you can surely under- 
stand why the whole world has the 
wrong picture of Cupid in mind. 
Why, that picture was taken when I 
was a mere babe. The trouble is that 
nowadays everybody is expecting to 
see a plump baby boy with a toy 
bow and arrow, and when I appear 
with my slingshot, people just don’t 
believe in me. They don’t stop to 
think that times and styles have 
changed, and I’ve changed with 
them. Fortunately the business of 
falling in love is just as popular as 
ever. 

Henry: You're a mighty convincing 
speaker, my friend. 

Curip: But you refuse to call me by 
my real name, don’t you? 

Henry: I can’t call you Cupid till 
you've given me sufficient proof. 
Cupip: I'll give you all the proof you 
want, if you'll just tell me your 

troubles. 

Henry: I guess I’m a chump. But 
here goes. I will confess I am suffer- 
ing from a slight heart murmur 
caused by a certain young lady. 

Curtin: Aha, now we're getting down to 
facts. 

Henry: The young lady in question 
won't even speak to me. 


Curm: Any particular reason? Say a 
quarrel or something? 

Henry: Oh, no, I’ve never even met 
her. I just admire her from afar. 
And she knows that I admire her but 
she won’t even notice me. 

Cupip: Then that’s my job—to 
make her notice you? 

Henry: If you could do that, I’d al- 
most believe that you really are 
Cupid. ) 

Cuptp: Consider it done. But you 
must do your part. Tell me her name 
and where she is most likely to be 
found at this hour. 

Henry: Her name is Sylvia and every 
day about this time, she waits for a 
bus on that corner. (Points off right) 
That’s why I’m here — just hoping 
to catch a glimpse of her. 

Cupip: Sylvia. That’s a romantic 
name and the sign of a pretty diffi- 
cult case. Girls named Sylvia usu- 
ally have minds of their own. But 
Cupid is daunted by nothing. 

Henry (Lxcited): Quick. Quick. There 
she is now. 

Cupmp (Looking off right): Where? 
Where? 

Henry: There. The little girl in the 
plaid jacket. Isn’t she beautiful? 
Cuprip: I can’t tell. She is looking 
down. Seems to be searching in her 

purse for something. 


Henry: Her bus fare. She always 
searches for it like that. Oh, dear! 
She’s dropped her money.  She’s 
hunting for it on the pavement. I'll 
go help her find it. 

Cupip: Nonsense! Stay right here. 
(Begins to take aim with the sling- 
shot.) This will fix everything. 





Henry (Horrified as he sees what 
Cupp is about to do. He tries to stop 
him from shooting.): Here. Here. 


What on earth are you doing? Stop! 
Stop! (Cupm, taking no notice of 
Henry, pretends to snap his sling- 
shot. There is a girl’s scream offstage.) 
Henry: Oh, my goodness! You’ve hit 
Oh my darling Sylvia. (To 
I'll skin you 


her! 
Cupp) You wretch. 
alive for this. 

Curip (Hastily throwing slingshot on 
bench and skating off left, yelling): 
I'll be back — later. (He is hardly 
off stage when Syuvia enters right. 
She is in a towering rage.) 

Syivia: Just let me get my hands on 
the person who did that. Just let 
me — (Catching sight of Henry) Did 
you by chance see a small boy around 
here with a slingshot? (Suddenly 
sees slingshot on bench) So-o-o — it 
was you! I was looking fora child. I 
had no idea I’d find anyone old 
enough to know better. Well I'll 
teach you to play your tricks on the 
unsuspecting public. You can just 
take that. (Slaps Henry, who has 
been too dazed to move.) And the very 
next time that you try any funny 
business like this, I’ll not stop till I 
have you arrested and put behind 
bars. 

Henry (Rubbing his cheek): Oh, please, 
please don’t think such a thing of 
me. Honestly, Sylvia, I can explain 
everything. 

Syitvia (Angrier than ever): Sylvia! 
The very idea of calling me by my 
first name! And how do you know 
who I am, anyway? 

Henry: Oh, forgive me. I know I am 
being rude, but you see — well — 


I’ve known who you are for weeks. 
I’ve seen you many times even if 
you haven’t paid any attention to 
me. 

Syz3via (Beginning to put two and two 
together): Say,. 1 seem to remember 
seeing you before. Several times I’ve 
seen you down at the bus stop and 
once or twice we’ve ridden on the 
same bus. Now I’m sure of it. I 
know what you’ve been doing. 
You’ve been following me. Now I 
am going to call the police. (Yells) 
Officer! Officer! Police! Help! 

Henry (Trying to silence her): Please! 
Please! Do be quiet. I haven’t 
meant any harm. Please! I can 
explain everything if you just give 
me a chance. 

Syztvia: You can explain it to the 
judge. (Continues to scream for a 
policeman. Curiously enough there is 
one in the immediate vicinity who 
comes running to her rescue.) 

Henry: If ever I live to see that kid 
again I’ll slay him with my own two 
hands. Please, please, Sylvia, be 
quiet. I tell you it’s all a mistake. 

PoLicEMAN (Running on stage from the 
left): What’s going on here? What’s 
the trouble, lady? Has this fellow 
been annoying you? 

Syiv1a: Yes, he has. He’s been follow- 
ing me for weeks. Just now he shot 
me with a slingshot and, what’s 
more, he hit me. 

Po.icEMAN: He looks a trifle over age 
for schoolboy pranks. I guess he’ll 
have to go along down town with 
me. : 

Henry: Officer, I can explain every- 
thing, if you'll just give me a chance. 

PoLiceMAN: They’!l give you a chance 





at Headquarters. I’ve no time to 
listen to your phony alibis. 

Henry: But I tell you I didn’t do it. 
Why, I wouldn’t harm this young 
lady in any way. This is an outrage. 
You can’t do this to me. 

PoLicEMAN: Oh, yes I can. You were 
disturbing the peace. That’s what 
you were doing. 

‘Henry: I suppose it doesn’t matter 
how much you disturb my peace — 
and for no reason at all. Look at 
that young lady. Do you think I 
would do anything to make her 
angry? 

Sytvia: Pay no attention to him, 
Officer. Right here is his weapon. 


(Displays slingshot) 

Henry: But it isn’t mine, I tell you. 
It belongs to a little boy. He ran off 
and left it here. 

Sytv1a (Jn disgust): I don’t think that 
is very manly — trying to put the 


blame on a little child. 

Henry: But it’s true. Honest, it is. 
The little imp took a shot at you 
before I could stop him. 

PoticeMAN: And just who is this 
juvenile giant-killer? If it’s any kid 
in the neighborhood, I’ll round him 
up. Did you get his name? 

Henry: Yes, yes, I did — but — 

Po.LiceMAN: Well, what is it? 

Henry (Much embarrassed): Well, of 
course I know it wasn’t his real 
name, but he said his name was 
Cupid. 

Syivia: Officer, this man is crazy. It’s 
not safe to let him run loose. I de- 
mand that he be locked up. 

Henry: I’m only telling you what he 
told me. You must believe me. 

PoLicEMAN: I’ve heard some weird 


stories in my time, but yours is the 
grand-daddy of them all. Where is 
this Cupid that you’re talking about? 

Henry (Pointing left): He ran off there, 
after he shot the young lady. 

Po.iceMAN: Aw, no, he didn’t. I was 
standing right there in the middle of 
the block, and no Cupid came past 
me. 

Henry: Didn’t you see a little boy 
about so high (Jndicates height) 
wearing one roller skate? 

PoticeMAN: I did not and, what’s 
more, you didn’t either. Now you 
better be nice and quiet and come 
along with me peaceably, or we'll 
have some bad trouble here, my lad. 

Sytv1a: Do be careful, Officer, that 
man is capable of anything. He 
might hurt you. 

Henry (With resignation): I give up. 
Go ahead and arrest me, but I tell 
you there was a boy here just a 
minute ago. And he did call himself 
Cupid. 

Curpip (Entering suddenly from left): 
Hi-yuh, Henry? How you doing? 
Henry: There he is. Catch him! Catch 

him! 

Syztv1a (In astonishment): And he does 
have one roller skate — just as you 
said. 

PoLicEMAN: Hey, you, is this your 
slingshot? 

Cuprp: It sure is, Officer. Thanks. I 
must have dropped it — accidentally, 
of course. 

PoticeMAN: I have a few important 
questions to ask you, Buddy. Have 
you ever seen this fellow before? 

Cupip: Of course. That’s my pal — 
Henry. 

Po.ttceMaN: And this young lady? 





Currin: I’ve seen her from a distance, 
but I’ve never actually met her. 
Come to think of it, I guess I owe 
her an apology. 

Po.iceMAN: What for? 

Cupip (Holding up slingshot) : For this. 
I hope you'll forgive me, Miss 
Sylvia, but I assure you I acted 
purely in the interest of science. 

PoLicEMAN: So you're the guilty one. 

Henry: There — what did I tell you? 

Sytvia: Oh, Henry —I mean — Sir, 
will you ever forgive me? I am so 
ashamed of the way I acted. And to 
think I actually slapped you! 

Henry: Aw, that’s all right, Sylvia. 
Gosh! Do you mind if I eall you 


Sylvia? After all this I feel as if we 
were well acquainted. 

Sytv1a: I think you are pretty wonder- 
ful not to be angry. 

Henry: I’ve thought you were wonder- 
ful for a long time now. (Automobile 


horn) 

Syiv1a: Oh, my goodness, that’s my 
bus. Thank you, Officer, for coming 
to my rescue, but as it turned out, 
there is no need for you to arrest this 
young man. I withdraw all my 
charges against him. Goodbye, and 
thank you again. 

PoLiIcEMAN: Well, I guess that’s that. 

Henry: Oh, wait a minute; please, 
Sylvia. Won’t you let me take you 
home? 

Syivia: I’d be delighted, only — 

Henry: Only what? 

Sytvia: Only I should think you’d 
never want to see me again. 

Henry: On the contrary — 

PoLIcEMAN: Say, wait a minute, you 
two. What am I do do with this 
young jackanapes? By the way, 


boy, what is your real name? 

Cupip: Didn’t he tell you? 

Henry: You know, Officer, I’m begin- 
ning to think it wasn’t a nickname 
after all. I believe he really 7s Cupid. 
What do you think, Sylvia? 

Syiv1a: I’m not quite sure yet, but 
time will tell. (Horn) But hurry. 
Let’s not miss that bus. (Syiv1a and 
HENRY exit running.) 

PoLiceMAN: See here, Buddy, you 
can’t kid the law. I want your real 
name, your parents’ names and your 
address. (Gets notebook ready) 

Cuprip (Producing huge red heart from 
underneath his coat. He hands it to 
the PoLICEMAN as a name card, read- 
ing it aloud as he does so.): My card, 
sir. At your service, sir. (Reads) 

Cupid — alias Eros 
Son of Venus 
Residence — Mt. Olympus 
Expert Love Consultant 
and Heart Specialist 
Services Free — Upon Request 

Po.LiceMAN: Listen to me, boy, this is 
neither the time nor place for 
monkey shines. Do I look as if I’m 
the type for nonsense? 

Cuptp: I really couldn’t say, sir, but I 
know you have a most romantic 
heart under that uniform. And just 
to prove that I’m right I’m going to 
let you in on a little secret about 
yourself. Right this minute you 
would give your next month’s pay to 
take Molly Murphy to the Police- 
man’s Ball tonight. Isn’t that true? 
Now be a sport, Officer, and own up. 

PoLiceMAN: How could you be know- 
ing that, you limb of Satan? 

Cupip: Never mind how I found out — 
I know. If I can fix things up with 





the little lady, will you let me go? 

PoticEMAN: I’ll not only let you go, 
I’ll buy you a year’s supply of these 
slingshots. 

Cupip: It’s a deal. (Suddenly takes aim 
at someone in the audience) Steady 
now, and I’ll make her yours in one 
shot. 

PoLiceMAN (Horrified): See here, you 
can’t do that. Stop it, I tell you! 
Stop, in the name of the law! (Cupmp 
shoots slingshot toward audience. 
Scream from Mo.uy, who is sitting 
in audience.) Begorra, you’ ve hit her. 
That’s Molly’s voice. (MOLLY comes 
up aisle to stage.) 

Mouty: Patrick, Patrick, where are 
you? 

PoLicEMAN: Right here I am, my 
darling, and if you hurry, we'll be 
just in time to use these two tickets 
to the Policeman’s Ball. Unless, of 
course, you’ve still got your stub- 
born little head set on going with 
Timothy O’Shay. 

Mouiy (Taking Po.iceMAN’s arm): 


Faith, there’s no room in my heart . 


for anyone but you, Patrick Mona- 
han, and I promise you we'll be the 
finest couple at the ball. (PoLicr- 
MAN and MOLLY start to exit left, but 
POLICEMAN comes back on stage.) 
PoLicEMAN: Pardon me, Molly, but I 
must have a word with this lad. 
Good work me boy, good work! But 


mind you, be careful of this contrap- 
tion. Whether it’s broken windows 
or broken hearts —’tis a mighty 
dangerous weapon. Use it with care. 

Cuprp: I'll be careful, Officer, I promise 
you. You and your lady enjoy 
yourselves. 

Po.iceMAN: That we will, me boy, that 
we will. 

Curpip (Advancing to curtain line and 
addressing the audience): Ladies and 
gentlemen, I can see the stage crew 
is about to close the curtains so, 
now that I have disposed of the af- 
fairs of Henry and the problems of 
the Policeman, I would like to de- 
liver my message to you. (Produces 
second paper heart from pocket and 
reads) 

Roses are red, 

Violets are blue, 

You believe in me, 

And I'll believe in you. 
For whether I’m Cupid, 
Or whether I’m not, 

I’ve a jolly good aim 
With this magic slingshot. 
So if you have heart trouble, 
Girl friend or beau, 

You better see me 

Right after the show. 


THE END 


Because of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
here from the February, 1943 issue. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


CupPIp ON THE LoosE 
Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Sylvia wears a 
skirt, and carries a purse. 
are in everyday clothes. 


laid jacket and 
Tenry and Molly 
The policeman 
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wears a uniform. Cupid may be dressed in 
boy’s play clothes. He carries a slingshot. 
Properties: A roller skate; slingshot; notebook 
for policeman; two large red hearts. 
Setting: A park bench and a lamp post are all 
that is required. 
Lighting: No special effects. 





G for Gettysburg 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

Tom 

Bos 

Betty 

SuE 

Bit, editor of school newspaper 

Myra, his assistant 

Mr. WELLS, principal of Lincoln School 

Miss Hiaerns, a teacher 

Mrs. Peasopy, president of the P.T.A. 

Mr. Gricssy, a former graduate 

Time: The present. The afternoon of 
Lincoln’s Birthday. 

Sertine: The back of the Lincoln School 
auditorium. At upstage left are re- 
freshment tables stacked with plates, 
cups and saucers. On the wall are 
banners reading: LINCOLN ScHOOL 
WELCOMES AN OLD GRAD and WEL- 
coME Home, Mr. Gricssy. Near 
the upstage wall are two ladders. 

At Rise: Tom and Bos are placing last 
of chairs in row. Berry and Sus are 
climbing down from ladders after 
tacking up banners. 

Tom: Well, I guess that’s it. (Then 
pointing off right he pretends to count 
rows of seats from 1 to 23.) Twenty- 
three rows. Boy, they must expect a 
crowd. 

Bos: Everybody in town, I guess, to 
see old Grigsby. (7'0 girls) How you 
coming, girls? We’re all finished. 

Betty: So are we, to the last ‘“Wel- 
come, Mr. Grigsby” banner. 

Tom (Reading banner): “Welcome 
home, Mr. Grigsby.”’ . . . Say, is this 


students at Lincoln School 


celebration for Abraham Lincoln or 
Mr. Grigsby? 

Sue: Both, of course. Mr. Grigsby’s 
father gave us the statue of Lincoln 
and now everyone says that Mr. 
Grigsby’s going to give the money 
for a new school building. 

Berty (Laughing): Shhh, Sue. Don’t 
say that. It’s supposed to be a 
secret. 

Tom: Some secret with everybody talk- 
ing about it. 

Berry: I know, Tom, and I’m not 
even sure it’s true. All we’ve heard is 
the rumor that Mr. Grigsby met 
with the school board and promised 
them the money. They say he 
wanted it to be a surprise. 

Bos: Well, I’ll act surprised any day if 
it will get Lincoln School a new 
building. But maybe you’re right, 
Betty. And anyway, he could still 
change his mind. 

Tom: But Bob, why should he? The 
Grigsbys have always done things 
for Lincoln School. His father gave 
the statue, didn’t he? 

Bos: Yes, that’s right. And you 
know, that makes me think of some- 
thing. I’ll bet a new building won’t 
mean any more to Lincoln School 
than our statue. I don’t see how it 
could. 

Berry: You’re right, Bob. Old Abe 
out there rain or shine has been like a 
big uncle to whole generations of 
Lincoln School kids. 





Sue (Laughing): Sure, not only rain 
and shine, snow too. There was a 
snowball fight going on when I came 
up the path. And Abe was in the 
middle as usual. 

Tom: Yeah, just the way we used to 
do. One gang behind the benches on 
each side, and old Abe caught in the 
cross fire. 

Berry: But he never seems to care. I 
think he enjoys it. After all, Lincoln 
liked to play pranks when he was a 
boy, and I’ll bet he threw plenty of 
snowballs. 

Sue: And think of all the dates that 
statue’s seen. Why, half the married 
people in this town have met their 
dates on those benches under old 
Abe’s watchful eyes. 

Tom: That gives me an idea. How 
about a date after school, Sue? I'll 
meet you by Abe’s statue. 


Sue (Laughing): Not a chance. I’ve 
got to go home and get busy on a 


paper for English. Besides that 
statue of Lincoln means more than 
just a place to meet dates. I remem- 
ber one day when we had a math 
test. I was all jittery and I took a 
walk and found myself sitting on 
one of those benches looking up at 
Lincoln. I began to think about how 
hard he’d had to work for an educa- 
tion, and then, about how easy it is 
for us. All of a sudden, I wasn’t 
worried any more. I went to class 
and passed the test. 

Bos: I know what you mean, Sue. One 
day before a test I had all the an- 
swers in my pocket. A boy who had 
taken the test the year before had 
given them to me. Then I looked at 
the inscription under the statue — 


“Honest Abe.” . . . Well, I took out 
the answers and tore them up pronto. 
(Brix enters left.) 

Bru: Hi, gang. Everything ready for 
his highness? 

Betty: Hello, Bill. Sure, everything’s 
ready. (Pointing) Chairs all set, 
banners on the wall, tables where the 
PTA ladies are to serve tea. 

Bru: I can hardly wait. (Pretending to 
hold cup and saucer daintily. Between 
each remark he pretends to sip tea) 
How do you do, Mr. Grigsby? . . . So 
delighted to see you, Mr. Grigsby. 
. .. Do you take lemon in your tea, 
Mr. Grigsby? 

Tom (Laughing): Yeah, it’s going to 
be some shindig all right. What 
about the Lincoln Bugle? I hear 
you're getting out a special edition. 

Bru: That’s right, and it will be out 
on time in spite of everything. 

Sue: What do you mean in spite of 
everything? 

Bitu: Oh, we had trouble. I sat up 
half the night writing an editorial 
about Lincoln for the front page. 
This morning Myra had it all typed 
when Mr. Wells came along and 
said we had to print the Gettysburg 
Address instead. Mr. Grigsby re- 
cited it when he was a boy in school, 
Mr. Wells said. 

Bos: Mr. Wells? I thought you were 
the editor. 

Brtu:I am. But Mr. Wells is principal. 
So it’s Lincoln’s deathless prose in- 
stead of mine. But that’s life. Any- 
how, the presses are rolling. 

Tom: Presses rolling. I suppose you 
mean that old broken down mimeo- 
graph machine. 

Brit: My dear fellow, don’t display 





your ignorance, In the fourth estate 
anything that prints is a press. 
Myra has two girls helping her. One 
turning the crank and the other sort- 
ing the pages. She’ll be over with 
the first hundred copies. You boys 
can distribute them around the 
auditorium. Leave them on the 
seats, I guess. (Motioning right) 

Bos: We can? What’s the matter with 
you? 

Bru: Sorry, I’m busy. (Starting right) 
Mr. Wells asked me to check the PA 
system. He wants to make sure the 
mikes and Joudspeakers are working 
for Mr. Grigsby’s speech. (He goes 
off right.) 

Berry: That Myra. Slaving away. 
She’ll do anything for Bill. 

Tom: Yeah, Bill’s a good editor all 
right. But he’d have an awful time 
getting the Bugle out without Myra. 


(Mrs. Peasopy enters right, carrying 
a large carton.) 
Mrs. Peasopy: My, my, everything 


does look nice. 
these cupcakes? 

Sue: Hello, Mrs. Peabody. Right on 
the table here. Let me help you. 
(She takes carton and puts it on table.) 
My, that’s heavy. 

Mrs. Preasopy: It certainly is. Twelve 
dozen cupcakes and I’m worried 
about them. Are any of the other 
PTA ladies here yet? 

Betty: Yes, some of them have already 
come. They’re in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Peapopy: Well, I’d better see 
how they’re getting on. We must 
have everything ready by three 
o’clock. (She starts left but stops as 
Miss Hiaerns enters right.) 

Miss Hiaerns (Clapping her hands): 


Where can I put 
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Quiet, everybody! Quiet! (Noticing 
Mrs. Peasopy) Oh, good afternoon, 
Mrs. Peabody. Listen, everyone! 
Mr. Grigsby is here! Mr. Grigsby 
is here! 

Tom: Here? But Miss Higgins, it isn’t 
time yet. The celebration isn’t until 
three o’clock. 

Miss Hicerns: I know. But he’s in 
Mr. Wells’ office now. Mr. Wells is 
going to show him around. And 
they'll be here to see the prepara- 
tions. Oh, I can’t help being a little 
excited. You know, I taught Mr. 
Grigsby when he was a boy. 

Berry: You did, Miss Higgins? Not 
really? 

Miss Hieerns: Yes, I did. Of course I 
was quite young. (She sighs.) And 
he was a trial sometimes. His family 
had so much money and — but 
that’s neither here nor there. We 
must let bygones be bygones. So 
much depends on today. Lincoln 
School needs a new building and we 
must all be on our good behavior. 
(Myra hurries in left.) 

Myra: Where’s Bill? 

Betty: Hi, Myra. He’s up on the 
stage checking the PA system. 

Myra: Oh, well, tell him not to worry. 
The first hundred copies will be here 
in plenty of time for old Grigsby. 

Miss Hiaerns: Myra, my dear, you 
mustn’t speak so disrespectfully of 
Mr. Grigsby. 

Myra: Oh, Miss Higgins, I didn’t 
mean anything by it. Anyway, no 
one seems to know for sure if he’s 
going to give the money or not. If I 
see him, I’ll ask him right out — 
Are you, or aren’t you? (She goes out.) 

Miss Hiaerns (Calling): Myra, Myra, 





you mustn’t do that. Oh dear, that 
girl, she’s so headstrong. And she 
may run into Mr. Grigsby in the cor- 
ridors. 

Tom: Don’t worry, Miss Higgins. She’s 
down in the basement already, 
watching over the special edition of 
the Lincoln Bugle. 

Brit (Offstage. Voice blaring from 
loudspeaker): One, two, three, four, 
testing. One, two, three, four, test- 
ing. 

Bos: Well, the PA seems to be all right. 

Buu (Trying to make voice older): Mr. 
Wells, ladies and gentlemen, boys 
and girls. It gives me great pleasure 
to present this check for one million 
dollars — 

Miss Hicerns (Séarting right and 
shouting): William, William, stop 
that at once. (Boys and girls laugh. 
Mrs. Peasopy looks shocked.) 


Berry (Laughing): But Miss Higgins, 
do you think it will be a million? 

Miss Hicerns: I don’t know. But sup- 
pose Mr. Grigsby had heard that? 
He might not give us anything. 

Buu (Enters right): What’s the trouble, 
Miss Higgins? I was just testing. 


Miss Hicerns: Testing indeed! Do 
you realize that Mr. Grigsby is in 
the building at this very moment? 

Bru: Oh, oh. But gosh, Miss Higgins, 
he’s early. The Bugle isn’t out yet. 

Mrs. Prasopy: And we’re not ready 
for the tea. Oh, Miss Higgins, I’m 
so glad you are here. I must ask you 
about these cakes. (She goes to table 
and takes two cupcakes from the car- 
ton.) Do you think Mr. Grigsby will 
mind? 

Miss Hicerns: Mind? Mind what? 

Mrs. Peasopy: Well, the ladies of the 
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PTA voted to have the letter L for 
Lincoln on the cakes, but this morn- 
ing the bakery called and said they 
didn’t have enough L’s and could I 
use some other letter? 

Miss Hicerns: Oh, my, and what did 
you say? 

Mrs. Peapopy: Well, I tell you, Miss 
Higgins, it was a problem. But I 
pulled myself together. Agatha Pea- 
body, I said to myself, you’ve had to 
make important decisions before 
and, as president of the PTA, you'll 
have to make this one. G, I said, G 
for Gettysburg. 

Miss Hiaerns: Why, Mrs. Peabody, 
you are to be congratulated. G for 
Gettysburg. A brilliant decision. 
(Looking off right) Oh my, here they 
come, here they come. (Mr. WELLS 
and Mr. Gricspy enter right.) 

Weuts (As they enter): Here we are, 
Mr. Grigsby. You remember the old 
assembly hall where you recited the 
Gettysburg Address? 

Gricssy: Ah yes, ah yes. 

Wetts: You know Miss Higgins and 
Mrs. Peabody, Mr. Grigsby, and 
these are the boys and girls of the 
decorating committee. 

OrueErs: How do you do, Mr. Grigsby. 

Gricssy: How do, how do. Ah yes, 
how well I remember that day I re- 
cited the Gettysburg Address. (Clear- 
ing his throat) ““Fourscore and seven 
years ago our fathers” — (He frowns 
trying to remember. Then finishes 
quickly) — our fathers, et cetera. 
Ah, yes, seems like yesterday. I 
may not remember all the words but 
the spirit behind that address is 
something no American can forget. 
Greatest speech ever made. 





Miss Hieerns: Oh, Mr. Grigsby, how 

' true, and it’s so nice to have you 
here again. 

Mrs. Peasopy: Indeed it is, Mr. 
Grigsby. And we’ve all been work- 
ing hard getting ready for this oc- 
casion. 

Wetts: The ladies of the PTA have 
arranged for a tea following the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Peabody is the president. 

Gricssy: I see, I see. This is all very 
nice. Yes, yes, very nice indeed. 

Mrs. Peasopy: And I do hope you 
will agree with Miss Higgins that I 
made the right decision about the 
cakes. 

Miss Hiaerns: I’m sure he will, 
Agatha. Mr. Grigsby, she’s so 
clever. The bakery ran out of cup- 
cakes with L for Lincoln on them so 
she chose G for — well, now you 
guess, Mr. Grigsby. 

Mrs. Peasopy (Holding up the two 


cakes): Yes, you guess, Mr. Grigsby. 
If anyone should know what the G 
stands for, you should. 

Gricssy: Why, of course. (Very pleased) 
G for Grigsby. Lincoln and Grigsby 


linked together by cupcakes. I’ve 
never been so honored in my life. 

Mrs. Peasopy (Flustered): Well, I — 
I’m glad you’re pleased. (She quickly 
puts the cakes on the table.) But I 
must find the other ladies. We 
must get this tea ready. If you'll 
excuse me. (She starts left.) 

WELLS: Certainly, Mrs. Peabody. (She 

exits left.) Mr. Grigsby, I under- 
stand the ladies have gone all out 
with fancy refreshments. 

‘Miss Hicerns: Indeed they have. Wait 
till you see the cakes, and each dish 
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of ice cream will have a Lincoln 
penny hidden in it. 

Griassy: Lincoln penny hidden, eh? 
Nice idea, but I’ll have to be careful. 
(Pointing to mouth) Dentures, you 
know. Have to be careful of the 
dentures. 

WE.ts: Oh, Mr. Grigsby, I’m sorry. 
We could have the pennies taken 
out. 

Miss Hicerns: But Mr. Wells, they’re 
frozen in. 

WELts: Well, the boys and girls can 
set to work with ice picks. (Glaring 
at boys and girls) Can’t you? 

Betry: Why, yes — yes, I guess so. 

Gricssy: No, no, that’s not necessary. 
As long as I know that the penny 
is there, I’ll watch out for it. 

Miss Hieerns: Oh, Mr. Grigsby, that’s 
so good of you. Because you know 
the ladies of the PTA had a further 
idea about those pennies. 

Gricssy: They did? 

Miss Hicerns: Yes, you know, Mr. 
Grigsby, Lincoln School really needs 
a new building and the ladies thought 
that if we asked everyone to con- 
tribute their pennies from the ice 
cream, it would give us a start on a 
building fund. We expect over two 
hundred people. 

Gricssy: Two hundred, eh? That’ll 
be all of two dollars. Can’t build 
much of a building for two dollars, 
Miss Higgins. 

Miss Hicerns: No, I suppose not, but 
we thought it would be such a nice 
idea. 

Griessy: It is. It is, indeed. Start a 
building fund for Lincoln School 
with Lincoln pennies, a fine idea. 
And as I always say, “Great oaks 





from little acorns grow” — but I'll 
have more to say on that subject 
this afternoon. Your principal here 
tells me I’m expected to make a 
little speech. 

Bru: You sure are, Mr. Grigsby. And 
we’re all set for it. I just checked the 
PA system. Everything is O.K., 
Mr. Wells. 

We ts: Thank you, Bill. Perhaps Mr. 
Grigsby would like to check it him- 
self to make sure. 

Gricssy: No, no, I’m certain this 
young man has taken care of every- 
thing. In fact, your entire commit- 
tee of young people is to be con- 
gratulated on the preparations. Fine 
young Americans, all of them. 

Weis: Thank you, Mr. Grigsby, 
we're so glad you’re pleased. And 
you will be glad to know that Bill 
here is bringing out a special edition 
of the Lincoln Bugle in honor of you 
and Mr. Lincoln. 

Gricspy (Very pleased): Not really? 
Weis: Yes, and it will have the Get- 
tysburg Address on the front page. 
Gricsspy: The Gettysburg Address! 
Why, that’s wonderful. Let me see 

a copy. 

Buu: It’s not quite ready, Mr. Grigsby. 
But the presses are rolling and it will 
be out in time for the program. 

Gricssy: Well, then, make sure I get 
a copy. It seems you haven’t missed 
a thing, Mr. Wells. That putting the 
Gettysburg Address on the front 
page of the Bugle is the final touch. 
It makes your preparations com- 
plete. (Gives litile laugh) Like a 
million dollars, one might say. 

WE ts: Like a million doll — er — oh, 
oh, thank you Mr. Grigsby. 


Gricssy Don’t thank me. I haven’t 
done anything. And I think I’d 
better get back to my hotel and 
brush up a little. I’ve got to look 
my best to live up to your program. 
(Starts putting coat on) 

WELLS (Quickly going to GricsBy and 
helping him on with his coat): Let me 
help you, Mr. Grigsby, and may I 
drive you to your hotel? 

Griassy: No, no, it’s not far and I’d 
rather walk. Fact is, I want to go 
down the old path past the Lincoln 
statue. See how it looks after all 
these years. 

Wetts: Yes, of course you'll want to 
see the statue, Mr. Grigsby. Well, 
we'll see you later. 

Gricssy: Yes. (Waving to all) Goodbye 
for now. I'll see you at three. (He 
goes out right.) 

Miss Hiaerns (Ezcitedly): Oh, Mr. 
Wells, what do you think he meant 
about the million dollars? 


We ts: I don’t know. He may just 
have been joking. 

Miss Hicarns: Joking, Mr. Wells? 
About a million dollars? 

We ts: As I say, Miss Higgins, I don’t 
know. We can’t speculate on the 
exact amount. All we know at the 
moment is that he’s very pleased 
with the way things are going. Bill, 
now do you see why I insisted on 
printing the Address instead of your 
editorial? 

Bru: I sure do, Mr. Wells. And Myra 
should be here any minute now with 
the first edition. 

We 1s: Good, good. Now, everything 
depends on the program running 
smoothly. Are we sure we’ve done 





everything? Is everything in order 
on the speaker’s platform? 

Tom: Yes, it’s all set, Mr. Wells. And 
every chair in the school is set up in 
the auditorium. Twenty-three rows 
of them. 

WELLs: Fine, fine. 

Betty: We’ve put up all the decora- 
tions. 

WE ts: Yes, yes, they’re very nice. 

Miss Hiaerns: And the ladies are get- 
ting the refreshments ready in the 
kitchen. Oh, Mr. Wells, I do wish 
you’d inspect the refreshments. 
There’s a cake that looks like a log 
cabin and another like the White 
House. The ladies would be so 


pleased if you would look at them. 
Wetts: Very well. (Starting left with 

Miss Hiacerns, then turning) Boys, 

be sure to put those ladders away. 
Bos (As WELLS and Miss Hicerns go 


off left): We'll take care of them. 

Briu: Well, I guess we’ve got every- 
thing under control for the Great 
Grigsby. 

Sve (Imitating Miss Hicerns): Wil- 
liam, you mustn’t speak so disre- 
spectfully of Mr. Grigsby. 

Bru: Yes, Miss Higgins, I know. We 
mustn’t joke about a million dollars. 

Betty (Laughing): Imagine having a 
million dollars. He’s kind of a nice 
old duck, isn’t he? 

Sue: Yes. How old do you suppose he is? 

Tom: Oh, in his forties. 

Bos: Fifty, maybe. 

Berry (Shocked): Fifty! He might as 
well be dead. 

Tom: Yes, and to think that we'll all 
be fifty some day. 

Sve: Oh, Tom, don’t even talk about it. 

Bru: Why not talk about it? Maybe 
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by that time we'll all be rich and able 
to give new buildings to Lincoln 
School. 

Tom: Fat chance, and anyway, no one 
has given us a new building yet. 
Bru: Oh, it’s in the bag. You can tell 
from the way the old boy talked. 
And was that ever a smart move put- 
ting the Gettysburg Address on the 

front page of the Bugle! 

Bos: Yes. Mr. Wells is a smart princi- 
pal all right. He knows what the 
score is. 

Myra (Off stage calling): Paper! Paper! 
Extra! Read all about it. Big 
Lincoln Day celebration! 

Biiu: Here comes Myra now with the 
first edition. 

Myra (Enters left carrying stack of 
mimeographed sheets): Here it is, 
Bill. The first hundred copies! 

Bru: Gee, Myra, that’s swell. You 
missed his highness. He just left. 

Myra: You mean Mr. Grigsby has 
been here already? (She puts stack of 
papers on table.) 

Bri: Sure, on an inspection trip with 
Mr. Wells. 

Sue: And the million dollars is prac- 
tically in the bag. 

Tom: But Sue, we don’t know that it 
will be a million dollars. 

SuE: Oh, Tom, so what? He knows 
Lincoln School needs a new building 
and we even heard him talking about 
a million dollars. 

Bos: Sure, and your putting the Get- 
tysburg Address in the paper just 
about cinched it. 

Myra: It — it did? 

Bri: Sure, it’s his favorite speech. 
How does it look on the front page? 
(He starts for table.) 





Griassy (Offstage, shouting): Mr. Wells! 
Mr. Wells! 

Briu (Stopping): I'll bet that’s Mr. 
Grigsby shouting for Mr. Wells and 
he sounds mad. 

Berty: I'll say he does. 
can have happened? 

Gricssy (Storms in at right. His hat 
is all battered and he is covered with 
snow): Mr. Wells, Mr. Wells! Where 
is Mr. Wells? 

Berry: He — he’s inspecting the 
cakes, Mr. Grigsby. But what’s the 
matter? 

GricsBy: Inspecting cakes! That’s 
what he should be, a cake inspector, 
not the principal of a school. (Shout- 
ing louder) Mr. Wells! Go fetch him, 
one of you. 

Bru (Starting left): Yes, sir. (He stops 
as Wreius and Miss Hiaerns hurry 
in from left.) 

Wetts: Oh, Mr. Grigsby, I thought I 
heard you calling. But whatever 
has happened? Did you fall in the 
snow? 

Gricssy: No, I didn’t fall in the snow. 
I stood up. I stood in front of the 
statue of Lincoln and tried te protect 
it from a band of hoodlums who were 
pelting it with snowballs. 

Miss Hicerns: But Mr. Grigsby, the 
children weren’t throwing the snow- 
balls at Mr. Lincoln — 

GricsBy: I tell you they were. And 
when I stood at the foot of the 
statue and shouted at them, they 
threw at me. 

WELLS: Quite possibly they did, sir. 
But they — they didn’t know who 
you were, Mr. Grigsby. They 
thought you were joining in the fun. 

Gricssy: Fun? So that’s your idea of 


Now what 
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fun! I tell you, I’ve never seen any- 
thing so disrespectful in all my life! 

Miss Hicerns: But as Mr. Wells said, 
they didn’t know who you were. 

Gricsspy: That’s neither here nor 
there. I’m talking about the statue. 
My father gave that statue in honor 
of Lincoln — as something to look 
up to. 

We ts: But the boys and girls are fond 
of the statue. That’s why they play 
around it. 

Tom: That’s right, Mr. Grigsby. We’ve 
all had snow fights at the statue. 
Gricssy: Well, you ought to be 

ashamed to admit it. 

Berry: Oh, Mr. Grigsby, you don’t 
understand. Nobody throws at Mr. 
Lincoln. He just gets caught in the 
cross fire. 

Wetts: Yes, Mr. Grigsby, that’s it. 
He gets caught in the cross fire. 

GricsBy: Cross fire, you say. Mr. 
Wells, I’ll tell you someone is going 
to get caught in the cross fire be- 
cause of all this. I’m going to speak 
to the school board and see that 
there are some changes around here! 

WE LLs: Oh, dear. 

Gricspy: And then there’s the new 
building — I’ve heard talk that I 
was going to give a lot of money. 
Well, I’m not interested any more. 

Miss Hieerns: Oh, Mr. Grigsby, then 
you were going to give a million 
dollars? 

Gricssy: Yes, I was. But I’m not 
now. Not one cent. Not even a 
penny to add to your two dollar 
building fund! 

WE ts: But Mr. Grigsby — 

Gricssy: No, no, you can’t talk me 
into it. I thought that of all places, 





the boys and girls of Lincoln School 
would have respect for Lincoln. But 
what do I find? Well, you can have 
your celebration without me. (Start- 
ing right) I’m not staying for it. (He 
starts out.) I’m leaving. 

We ts: But Mr. Grigsby, you can’t 
just leave. We’ve planned so much. 

Miss Hicerns: What will people say? 
So many are coming. 

GricsBy: I can’t help that! 

Bru: And there’s the special edition of 
the school paper, Mr. Grigsby. 

Weis (Grasping at straws): Why — 
why, yes. Don’t you remember? 
We’ve even printed the Gettysburg 
Address. 


Griassy (Stopping and _ hesitating): 


The — the Gettysburg Address? 
(WELLS and others quickly pick up 
copies of the paper.) 

WELLs: Why, why, yes — right here. 


(Handing paper to GricssBy) You 
said you wanted to see it. 

Gricssy (Peering at paper): But where 
is it? 

Bix (Going to him): Why, right on the 
front page, Mr. Grigsby. 

Myra (Bravely speaking up): No— 
no, it isn’t. 

Buu (Turning to Myra): What? 

Myra: I put something else there in- 
stead. 

Briu: Myra! But Mr. Wells told us — 

Myra: I know he did. But I did this 
on my own. I made the decision 
without saying anything. I suppose 
I shouldn’t have. 

WELLS (Shocked): Myra, this is serious. 

GricsBy: It’s just what I’d expect. 
She’s probably printed some silly 
thing about snow fights or school 
dances. 


Myra: No, Mr. Grigsby. I’ve printed 
Bill’s editorial about Mr. Lincoln. 

GricsBy: What's that? 

Myra: I printed Bill’s editorial (Points 
to Bru) instead of the Gettysburg 
Address. Not because Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address isn’t a great 
speech. It is. It’s one of the greatest 
ever written. And we all know it by 
heart. Probably better than you do, 
Mr. Grigsby. 

Miss Hiaerns (Shocked): Myra. 

Myra (Going right on and indicating 
paper): But Bill’s ideas about Mr. 
Lincoln are new and I thought it 
would do us all good to hear them. 

Bru: But Myra, you — 

Myra: No, wait. This editorial ex- 
presses the way we all feel about Mr. 
Lincoln. Listen. (Reading) “Here at 
Lincoln School, Mr. Lincoln is our 
friend.” 

Griassy (Listening now): Friend, eh? 

Myra: Yes, Mr. Grigsby, and it goes 
on. (Reading) “To some boys and 
girls, Abraham Lincoln may seem a 
dim shadowy figure out of the past. 
Just someone they read about in 
their history books. But to us, he is 
someone real, someone we see every 
day. To generations of Lincoln 
School students, he has served as a 
guide and inspiration. He’s been a 
wise, kindly, and sometimes almost 
fatherly friend.” 

Tom: Gee, that’s true all right. 

Berry: Yes, every word of it. 

Bos: And he’s talking about the 
statue, Mr. Grigsby. 

GriesBy: Yes, yes, I see... 

Myra: There’s more. (Reading) “We 
have a statue of Mr. Lincoln on the 
school grounds. But this statue 





seems different from other statues. 
Not a cold lifeless thing made of 
bronze. Not just something to look 
at. This statue seems real. It seems 
to embody the very spirit and ideals 
of Abraham Lincoln.” 

Gricssy: Yes, yes, I’ve felt that way 
about it. Go on. 

Myra (Reading again): “And that’s 
because all of us at Lincoln School 
have grown up with the statue. 
From the time we start school, it’s a 
familiar figure to us. As small boys 
and girls we play around it —in 
summer .in the sunshine — in winter 
in the snow. Sometimes we have 
snow fights under Mr. Lincoln’s 


guiding eye. He reminds us that fair 

play is the order of the day.”’ 
WELLS (Putting hand on BItu’s shoul- 

der): Bill, you’ve done a great job. 
Gricssy: It’s wonderful, my boy. 


Sue: And it’s the way we all feel. 

Tom: Listen to this. (Reading) “As we 
grow up, we meet under the statue 
to talk over our problems. Boys 
make dates with their best girls wath 
Mr. Lincoln as chaperone.” 

Berry: And look at this part. (Read- 
ing) “‘If we’re tempted to lie or cheat 
we remember Honest Abe.” 


Grigssy: Ah yes, and I’ve been look-. 


ing at the end. (Reading) ‘When we 
graduate and go out into the world, 
some of Lincoln’s ideals and words 
will go with us. When we take our 
places as citizens of the country we 
will think of that statue and remem- 
ber that ‘government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.’ ” (Beam- 
ing at Brut) My boy, you even 
quoted from the Address. I tell you, 


it’s the best editorial I’ve ever read. 
(Tom, Berry, Bos, Sus, all gather 
around Buu, congratulating him and 
shaking hands.) 

Brut (A little embarrassed): Thanks, 
everybody, thanks. 

GricsBy: Now, now, wait a minute, 
all of you. Don’t go giving Bill all 
the credit. 

We ts: But Mr. Grigsby, William 
wrote it. 

Griessy: I know, I know, and he did 
a fine job. (He puts his arm around 
Myra.) But if it hadn’t been for this 
young lady, none of us would ever 
have seen it. Like Abe Lincoln, she’s 
got the courage of her convictions. 

Brit: That’s right. Myra’s the one 
who ought to be getting all these 
congratulations. (He goes to Myra 
and takes her hand.) Thanks, Myra, 
for what you did. 

Tom: Yes, Myra. (Others all start 
toward her but stop as Mrs. PEaBopy 
rushes in right.) 

Mrs. Peasopy: Oh dear, oh dear, that 
this should happen just at the last 
minute like this. Oh, Miss Higgins, 
Mr. Wells, I don’t know what to do. 

Miss Hiaarns: Whatever is it, Agatha? 
Is the building on fire? 

Mrs. Peasopy: No, Miss Higgins, no. 
But the roof has caved in. 

Miss Hicarns (As all look up): The 
roof? 

Mrs. Peasopy: No, no, not this one. 
The roof on the log cabin cake. The 
chocolate icing melted and it just 
caved in. 

Miss Hiaearns: Oh dear, oh dear. 

Weis: But Mrs. Peabody, can’t 
something be done? Can’t you prop 
the roof up again? 





Mrs. Peasopy: Oh, Mr. Wells, you 
just don’t understand about cakes. 

Griassy: Of course he doesn’t, but I 
do. They’re meant to be eaten and 
roof caved in or not, I’ll eat my share 
of that log cabin. 

Miss Hiaarns: Mr. Grigsby, then you 
are going to stay for the celebration? 

Griassy: Certainly I am. Wouldn’t 
miss it for anything. You’ve all 


shown me that the true spirit of 
Lincoln is in this place and I have 
plans for it. 

WE ts: Plans, Mr. Grigsby? 


building for Lincoln School. Ah, I 
can see it now with a big arched 
doorway. And over the doorway the 
letter G. 

Mrs. Preasopy: Why, of course. G for 
Grigsby. 

Gricspy: No, Mrs. Peabody, that’s 
where you’re wrong. G for Grigsby 
is all right on cupcakes, but not 
when it’s something as important as 
a new building for Lincoln School. 
We'll call it the Gettysburg Annex. 
G for Gettysburg, Mrs. Peabody. 
(All cheer as curtain falls.) 


Plans for a new THE END 


Griassy: Yes, sir. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


G ror GETTYSBURG 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. All the characters 
wear good clothes. Mrs. Peabody wears 
hat, coat and gloves when she first enters. 
Mr. Grigsby carries coat and hat when he 
a enters. He later appears with coat and 

at on. 


Properties; Banners reading “Lincoln School 
Welcomes an Old Grad” and “Welcome 
Home, Mr. Grigsby”; refreshment tables 
stacked with plates, cups and saucers; two 
ladders; several rows of chairs; large carton; 
two cupcakes, one with the letter L on top 
and the other with the letter G; stack of 
mimeographed sheets. 


Setting: The back of the Lincoln School 
auditorium. At right, there are several 
rows of folding chairs facing offstage right. 

Upstage left, are two or three refreshment 

tables gaily decorated. There are several 

large banners upstage center, and two lad- 
ders stand near by. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Cecily Entertains the Enemy 


by Helen E. Waite 


Characters 

Mrs. GILBERT 

Annis GILBERT, her fourteen-year-old 
daughter 

Crcity Lazier, about eighteen 

SARAH, a servant 

ENEMY SOLDIER 

Jack BERRY 

True: A September afternoon in 1778. 

Sertinc: The sitting room of the Gilbert 
home. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. GitBert stands before 
long mirror, tying ribbons of her bon- 
net. ANNIS is seated in a high-backed 
chair, knitting a sock. Her mother 


glances at her, plainly worried. 

Mrs. Gueert: If —if only I could 
postpone this journey until your 
father returns home! Or if we could 


expect 
morrow. 

Annis: But Mother, he said he wasn’t 
going to leave Philadelphia until 
next Monday, and even with the 
fastest horses it will take three days! 
Anyway, Father would never object 
to your going to Aunt Sophia’s when 
she’s down with a fever! You know 
he laughs and says you’re a better 
doctor than he is! He’s proud when 
people ask for you! He’d want you 
to go! 

Mrs. GILBERT: That isn’t the ques- 
tion. Oh, if only there were a really 
responsible person to remain with 
you. 


him tonight—or by to- 
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Annis (Surprised): Why, Mother, 
what do you mean? George and 
Sarah will be here. I’ve heard 
Father say they’re the most reliable 
servants he’s ever known, and that 
he’d trust them with everything he 
possessed. And don’t you think I’m 
a responsible person? I’ll be fifteen 
in another month! Aunt Sophia was 
married when she was just passed 
fifteen! 

Mrs. GiLBert (Nervously rearranging 
articles on table): I wish I could 
know what your father would advise 
about this situation. 

Annis (Hopefully): I could go to Aunt 
Sophia’s too. 

Mrs. Gitpert (Emphatically): That 
is the one thing you cannot do. 
(There is a sudden noise outside. She 
hurries to window.) Is that George 
with the chaise? . . . Why, no, it’s 
Cecily! 

Annis (Starting up): Cecily! Oh, 
Mother, perhaps I could — (Door at 
right opens to admit Cxuciiy, a vivid 
girl, who curtsies to Mrs. GILBERT 
and then is hugged enthusiastically by 
ANNIS.) 

Annis: You never were more welcome, 
Cecily! Take off your cloak, quickly. 
You’ve come in the very nick of 
time to save Mother from absolute 
despair! 

Crecmry (Laughing, but startled): I 
have? All this just because I took it 
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into my head to bring you that new 
patchwork design of Mother’s you 
admired so much? (Looks question- 
ingly at Mrs. GrtBert and sobers) 
You’re going away, ma’am? Qh, 
there’s no more ill news — not from 
Dr. Gilbert? 

Mrs. Gipert: No, Dr. Gilbert’s safe 
and well in Philadelphia. But I’ve 
had word that my sister, Mrs. 
Bogart, is down with a fever and 
needs me. I cannot take Annis, and 
I confess I have been troubled about 
leaving home while Dr. Gilbert is 
away. 

Annis: She thinks George and Sarah 
and I aren’t “responsible,” Cecily. 
But Mother, you and Father left us 
here for over a week, years ago, when 
Jack wasn’t any older than I am 
now! (At the name “Jack” Mrs. 
GILBERT seems to cringe, and CECILY 
looks away.) Oh, I suppose that was 
because Jack was a boy! (ANNIS 
flounces back to her knitting.) 

Mrs. Griupert: No, it wasn’t “be- 
cause he was a boy.” Matters were 
different then, very different. 

Crcrty: Mrs. Gilbert, would you let 
Annis come and stay with us while 
you’re away? I’d love to have her, 
and I assure you Mother would say 
she was most welcome. 

Annis: Oh, yes, yes, Mother! That 
would be perfect! That would take 
care of everything. (Springs up) 
I'll get my things together — (Her 
words trail off at her mother’s quick 
gesture.) Oh, Mother, you mean you 
won’t let me? 

Mrs. Gitpert: I mean you mustn't 
leave this house, Annis. Or at least 
that you must not go beyond the 


gardens. Not on any account. But 
I have been wondering — yes, this 
might work out. Cecily, if your 
mother consents, would you be will- 
ing to stay here with Annis until Dr. 
Gilbert or I return home? 

Crctty (Eagerly): Why, of course, 
Mrs. Gilbert. And I’m sure my 
mother will give her permission. 

Annis (Frightened): But Mother, what 
is wrong? 

Mrs. GILBERT: Wait a minute. Annis, 
please find Sarah, and ask her to go 
to the attic for —for— oh, for a 
bunch of the herbs your father al- 
ways uses for fevers! 

Annis (Surprised): But Mother, she 
fetched you a great bunch not an 
hour ago! 

Mrs. Gitsert: Annis, I have told you 
what I desire you to do. 

Annis: Yes, Mother. (She exits left.) 

Crciiy: If there is anything I can do 
to help, Mrs. Gilbert, you know how 
gladly I'll do it. 

Mrs. Giisert: There is something, 
Cecily. But before you give any 
promise, you must know about a 
matter which Dr. Gilbert and I have 
been at pains to keep secret from 
everyone, especially from Annis. 
But now I fear you must both know 
it. (Annis re-enters. She gives her 
mother a puzzled look.) 

ANNIS: Sarah says she thinks Aunt 
Sophie must have fever enough for 
three women! 

Mrs. Gusert (Wearily): It was the 
first excuse I could think of to send 
her safely beyond earshot! Not that 
Sarah isn’t to be trusted. Both she 
and George are souls of honor and the 
staunchest patriots. But the fewer 





who share our secret the better it is 
for our cause. Sit down girls, and let 
me explain the mystery. (All take 
seats.) Have either of you ever sus- 
pectec. that Dr. Gilbert and I have 
been receiving messages from Gen- 
eral Washington and his officers and 
forwarding them all through the 
colonies, as well as relaying messages 
from the colonies to the General? 
(Both girls give quick, half-wordless 
exclamations of astonishment and ex- 
citement. Mrs. GILBERT smiles and 
nods.) And did you know that once 
Colonel Hamilton spent a night 
here? 

Annis (Gasping): Mother! How long 
has all this been going on? 

Mrs. GrtBerT: More than two years. 
(Laughs) Sometimes the messengers 
were before your eyes. Sometimes 
they sat at table with us, and some- 
times they came as peddlers or even 
indentured servants. They can come 
in most surprising guises. And often 
their lives have been in danger. 
One reached here so _ grievously 
wounded we thought he’d die, but 
the doctor saved him. 

Annis: Does that account for Father’s 
going to Philadelphia so often? I 
thought he was taking herbs and 
medical supplies to the army. 

Mrs. Gitpert: He takes both medi- 
cines and messages. I can tell you 
now, Annis: If ever a girl had cause 
to be proud of her patriot father, it is 
you! He is one of the most im- 
portant men in the colonies, but his 
work must never be revealed. He 
was bitterly disappointed not to re- 
ceive an officer’s commission, and be 
able to show that he too has pledged 


Mrs. GuBert: Ssh! 


“his life, his fortune and his sacred 
honor” to our cause. And some- 
times, (She speaks very soberly and 
slowly) I think he almost envies your 
brother Jack for having had the 
chance to sacrifice his life at the 
battle of Monmouth. Sometimes it 
is very hard simply to stand by and 
— wait. 


CrciLy: But this must be very valu- 


able and important service! 


Mrs. Giupert (Nodding): General 


Washington says it is. It came about 
because General Wooster chanced to 
know that your father had traveled 
and knew people all over the south- 
ern and middle colonies, and that my 
family is well-known in New Eng- 
land. He convinced General Wash- 
ington that your father would be 
the very man to handle the orders 
and reports from all parts of the 
army safely and speedily. 


Annis (Bouncing a little): Oh, Mother, 


hasn’t it been marvelously exciting 
and interesting? To hold in your 
hands orders from General Wash- 
ington himself! 

I think your 
father and I have found the responsi- 
bility awesome. We never know the 
contents of the packets. They are 
sealed. But we do know we are har- 
boring the fate of the cause of liberty 
and that Washington himself has 
trusted us with it. And now— 
something else has happened. We’ve 
been warned that the British sus- 
pect us. Think carefully before you 
agree to stay in this house, Cecily. 
(ANNIS throws her an imploring look, 
but Ceciiy’s laugh rings out, and she 
speaks impetuously.) 





Crcriy: You know, I’m staying, Mrs. 
Gilbert! Wild horses couldn’t pull 
me away now. This may be the op- 
portunity to serve my country which 
I’ve been yearning for. May George 
take a note to my mother? 

Mrs. GuuBert (Hesitating): Notes are 
dangerous things, Cecily. I—TI 
hardly know what to say. I dislike 
leading you into deceiving your 
mother, but the less said — 

Crcity (Quickly): Oh, I shall not de- 
ceive her. I will say simply that you 
have been called to nurse Mrs. 
Bogart, and wish me to stay with 
Annis until Dr. Gilbert returns from 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. GitBert: Perhaps — perhaps I 
shouldn’t go, after all. 

Annis: Oh, Mother, you must! Aunt 
Sophia is so ill! 

Mrs. GILBERT: Yes, and nothing may 
happen here at all. Indeed, I have 
no reason to suspect anything going 
amiss. I know of no messenger on 
the way. But still the house must 
not be left simply in the care of 
servants. If a messenger should 
come for the dispatches we have 
now, he will say, “Bayberry candles 
will be plentiful this year.”” And 
then you, Cecily, will deliver the 
packets I will show you, and conceal 
whatever he gives you in return. 

Annis (Pouting): You mean Cecily 
is to do this? But J’m your daughter. 

Mrs. Gitpert (Hugging her): You 
most certainly are my daughter. 
That’s exactly why you mustn’t 
know anything about this. If by 
some ill chance, Tory agents do 
come prying, you must be able to 
face them in all honesty and say: 


“Tf there are dispatches hidden in 
this house, on my honor, I know 
not where they are.” You see? 
(Girls nod soberly.) 

Annis (In a small voice): Yes, ma’am. 
(Mrs. GILBERT rises, and girls 
stand also. She holds out her hands 
to both.) 

Mrs. Gi.Bert: Cecily, are you willing 
to undertake this? It is a grave re- 
sponsibility! Annis, I know it seems 
hard not to have full knowledge 
and responsibility, but remember 
it is the way your father serves, 
without hope of praise or the recog- 
nition of his valuable service. I 
know you would be brave-spirited. 
But if Tory agents should come, can 
I trust you to betray nothing, to 
give them free leave to search the 
house, to act innocent and, shall we 
say, bewildered in the face of the 
enemy? 

Crctty: If it is for the sake of General 
Washington and liberty — yes, 
Mrs. Gilbert. 

Annis (Laughs): I hope they do 
come. I would dearly love to watch 
Cecily entertain the enemy! 

Mrs. GILBERT: Don’t speak of it so 
lightly, Annis. I do pray you won’t 
be called upon for such a part. 
Annis, stay here, and watch for 
George. Cecily, if you come with 
me, I’ll show you what you need 
to know, and you can write a note 
to your mother. 

CURTAIN 
*x* * * * 
ScENE 2 

Time: Three hours later. 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: ANNIS is once again busy 





with her sock. Cucixy also is knitting. 
Both girls seem restless. ANNIS tosses 
her sock aside. 

Annis: It’s a rare treat having you 
here, Cecily. Especially overnight! 
Of course I’m sorry Aunt Sophia 
has contrived to get herself a fever, 
but I hope it’s not wicked to say 
I’m glad of anything that brings us 
together. (Springs up) I’m going to 
ask Sarah to make us a special dish 
tonight! There’s the gooseberry 
jam Mother said I might have for 
my birthday — but I’d rather have 
it now. There’s time enough for 
Sarah to make tarts, and I know 
how much you love her gooseberry 
tarts! . . . Oh, Cecily, doesn’t it 
seem longer than three hours since 
Mother left? 

Cerciiy (Feelingly): Three times three! 
And — and I don’t think I’d have 


any craving for the tarts tonight. 
You save them for a really special 
day. 
Annis (Pouting): Such as what? 
CrciLy (Hesitates, then speaks without 
glancing up): Such as—the day 
Jack — comes home. 


Annis: Oh-h. (She crosses over and 
puts her arm about Crciuy’s should- 
ers.) Oh, Cecily, dear, are you really 
still hoping? 

Crecity: No, I’m not hoping — ex- 
actly. I believe. I know he’s coming 
back. (There is a minute’s silence, 
then ANNIS speaks brokenly.) 

Annis: But even Father has given up. 
And — and it’s three months since 
the battle of Monmouth. And we 
haven’t heard a thing. 

Cercity: Yes. None of us has had any 
word. That’s why I know he’s 


coming back. I’d have heard — 
or felt something if he’d been killed. 

Annis (Chokingly): But his name 
wasn’t on the list of prisoners. 
You know how my father searched. 
He — he was my brother, and I 
loved him, too, but Mother says 
it’s braver to face the fact that he’s 
gone. (She buries her face on 
CrciLy’s shoulder, and CEcILy com- 
forts her.) 

Crcity: I know, I know, Annis! I 
didn’t mean to make you cry. Of 
course you must believe as your 
mother believes. Only —I can’t! 
I never will believe it — because it 
isn’t so! (There is a sound of horse’s 
hooves outside. Girls spring apart, 
frightened.) 

Annis: Father — Can it be Father? 
(There is a high scream offstage.) 

Saran (Offstage, speaking in a fright- 
ened voice): What are you? How 
— how did you — y-yes, sir. Yes, 
sir! (Door opens and Saran, 
shaking and incoherent, plunges into 
the room.) P-please, Miss Annis, 
Miss Cecily. There’s—there’s a 
—a soldier here, leastways I’m 
guessing he’s a soldier, and — and 
he — (A soldier appears in doorway, 
and steps into the room. He is 
dressed in British uniform. At the 
sight of him ANNIS screams and 
Crcity sways, clutching at a chair 
for support.) 

Enemy: I can assure you ladies, that 
I am a soldier, and also a human 
one which your good servant ques- 
tioned very much! 

ANNIS (Quaveringly): Jack! Oh — oh, 
no, it isn’t. 
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Enemy (Bowing): I am sorry. May 
I enter? 

Crctiy (Shrugging): I would say that 
you had done so already. (ENmEMy 
looks at her and smiles.) 

Enemy: Well, it seemed best to follow 
your poor servant as quickly as 
possible. I am most regretful at 
having frightened her so badly. 

Annis (Shakily): It — it’s your re- 
semblance to my — my brother that 
upset her. 

Enemy: Yes, I gathered as much. 
But at first I think she mistook 
me for a departed spirit! 

Saran: Even as a ghost, Master Jack 
wouldn’t have been caught wearing 
a Britisher’s uniform! 

Annis: You may go, Sarah. 
leaves. 


(SARAH 
ENEMY watches her with an 


odd smile.) 
Enemy: She doesn’t mask her feelings, 


does she? You can guess who I am? 

Annis (Nods): Yes. I —I think you 
must be Walter Gilbert, our cousin 
from Surrey, England. Jack told 
us how much — you were alike. 

Enemy: Everyone has always ob- 
served it. Even our voices are 
almost the same. Well, pleasant as 
it is to speak with two delightful 
ladies, I haven’t much time to 
spare, and I have come on an im- 
portant errand, so if I might see 
my — Mrs. Gilbert? 

Annis (Blurting out): She isn’t here! 
She was called away! Oh-h! (She 
claps hands over her mouth. The 
Enemy looks disconcerted. He shrugs, 
whistles, then laughs, not happily.) 

Enemy: Not here! Well, Dame For- 
tune certainly is not with me this 
day! I made my way through rebel 


territory to see your mother on im- 
portant business, and on my way 
fell in with a party of rebels. I 
take it they hadn’t seen enough 
English prisoners lately to please 
their fancy, for they were overjoyed 
to see me. An hour or so ago I 
gave them the slip. Now — well, 
I shall have to set forth and be 
captured again, since Mrs. Gilbert 
is not here to transact the business. 
(Cectty has been standing silent, 
studying the ENemy. She seems be- 
wildered.) 

CrciLy: I can’t imagine what business 
a British officer would have with 
Mrs. Gilbert, but her daughter is 
here and is capable of handling 
any “business” you might have. 

Enemy (Smiling at her): I doubt if 
my pretty — may I call her 
“Cousin”? — would know of the 
matter. She is somewhat young for 
such grave responsibilities. Stay. 
I never knew I had two fair cousins. 

Crcrty (Shortly): You don’t. I am 
Cecily Lazier, from the next estate, 
and Jack’s promised wife. But here 
is Annis Gilbert, and in her mother’s 
absence, she has a right to hear 
your story! (Enemy looks at her, 
then shakes his head slowly.) 

Enemy: No, I could not ask a girl — 
(He falters, sways, and to her sur- 
prise CreciLy reaches out to steady 
him, and speaks in an entirely new 
voice. ) 

Cectty: Perhaps you had better sit 
down. You are faint. (He does so, 
and girls sit opposite him.) 

Enemy: I must apologize again. I 
was wounded in June, and have 
been ill. The long ride under the 





hot sun today has tired me. It had 
been my hope to ask Mrs. Gilbert 
the favor of food and shelter until 
twilight. I thought she might grant 
it to a relative, especially one who 
brought tiding — 

Crciny (Puzzled): Tidings? 

Enemy: Yes, I think you deserve to 
know this much: Jack is alive. 

Annis (Springing up): Alive? 

Crciiy (Her voice strained): You will 
prove that? His name did not 
appear on any list of prisoners. 

Enemy: No, he knew too much. But 
in reality he is quite near home. 


Crctty: I — I really believe you. 


Annis (Beating her hands with im- 
patience): Did your “‘business”’ have 
to do with Jack’s return? Were you 
going to ask ransom? Tell us! Tell 
us! 

Enemy (Laughs shorily): Well, hardly 


ransom! We are not exactly kid- 
nappers, whatever else you may 
call us. But we might have entered 
into a little arrangement — had 
your mother been at home. (Hesi- 
tates, then speaks apologetically) I 
am sorry to trouble you, but I have 
been many hours without food or 
drink, and greatly though it dis- 
stresses me to admit it, my head 
grows light — 

Crecity (Who has been watching him 
sharply): Call Sarah, Annis! He is 
right! (ANNIS mutters something 
rebellious, but she touches the bell on 
the table, and when SARAH responds 
gives her a quick order.) 

Annis: Sarah, please bring our — our 
— well, our guest, something to eat 
and drink, quickly. It will be in- 


convenient to have him fainting 
here! 

Sarau (Favoring ENemy with a glare): 
Eh! And to think the day should 
come when Mistress Gilbert would 
command me— Sarah Dunn, to 
serve a Redcoat in this house! (She 
flounces out.) 

Enemy: It is peculiar, but I gain the 
impression she does not favor me! 

Annis (Shortly): Few would, in these 
parts! 

Crciiy (Very gently): We might make 
you very welcome indeed if you were 
to tell us why you came. (She leans 
forward, searching his face intently, 
and Enemy stirs restlessly.) 

Enemy: Would you? I wonder! Why, 
perhaps I can do business with you 
after all. (He stops as SARAH enters 
with tray containing biscuits, meat 
and milk, which she slams down on 
table, snorts and departs. There is 
no doubt as to ENrmMy’s genuine 
hunger. His fingers tremble as he 
reaches for food.) Well, perhaps, after 
this wonderful repast I may — (He 
is interrupted by sudden commotion 
of varied sounds and shouts. All 
three spring up as SARAH. rushes in 
gasping with fright.) 

SaraH: Oh, Miss Annis! Miss Cecily! 
’Tis that dastard Berry man and 
his troup. They’ll burn us out for 
sure! 

Enemy: Berry? Berry? I take it he’s 
not —ah, an American? Is he 
British, by any chance, with an 
ill reputation. 

Crcity (Biting her lip, and trying 
to be calm): No, he’s neither. He’s a 
notorious outlaw, a leader of one 
of the marauding bands who are 





roaming the Jerseys, stealing horses 
and cattle and — and sometimes 
burning the buildings. (She holds 
ANNIS close.) 

Enemy: Indeed? Let us meet this 
pleasant gentleman! (Jack Berry 
swaggers in.) 

Berry: Ah ha! My pretty ones! The 
Gilberts get their come-uppance to- 
day! You’ve seen the last of your 
fat cows and fine horses! And I 
give ye ten minutes to clear out 
the barn. (His eyes finally see the 
stiff figure in British uniform, and 
his voice trails away. He can only 
gape.) 

Enemy (Voice deadly quiet): I give 
you less than that to be off these 
premises. 

Berry (Recovering a little bravado): 
But — but, begging your pardon, 
sir, these Gilberts be rebels — 
with grand cows and horses. 


Enemy: Under my protection, sirrah. 
Be so good as to depart. 

Berry (Making a final desperate 
effort): We didn’t just come for 


animals this time, sir. We heard 
Dr. Gilbert and his wife have been 
sending and getting messages for 
Washington, and we guess some 
message or messenger is hidden in 
the house right at this hour. 

Enemy: So? Then rest assured I will 
have them before I leave. You may 
go with an easy conscience! (He 
smiles as he watches Berry retreat 
sulkily, then turns apologetically to 
girls) I find I am still hungry. Do 
you mind? 

Annis: It is a sin to waste good food! 
Please, do eat! Sarah, you and 
George make the rounds of the 


barns and sheds to see if anything 
has been molested. 

Saran (Bobs, murmurs): Yes, Miss 
Annis (She throws a distrustful look 
toward the ENemy and exits. There 
is silence for minute or so while 
Enemy eats, and girls sit hand in 
hand on sofa. After he drains glass, 
he looks up and smiles winningly.) 

Enemy: My thanks. 

Crecity: And — and ours, sir. If — 
if you had not been here, this place 
might have been in flames by now. 

Enemy: You are glad I came? 

Creciny (Looking at him intently): 
You know from my thanks I am 
very glad of that, sir. (ENemy 
starts and stares at her, then laughs 
outright.) 

Enemy: Then you are ready to forgive 
my red coat? 

Crecity: I am ready to forgive you 
anything. (ANNIs turns and frowns 
at her.) 

Enemy: Even if I should demand your 
hidden messages? 

Annis (Flaring up): You seem very 
sure of those messages! And on 
nothing more than the word of a 
thief and a plunderer. And I can 
truly swear that I have never seen 
such papers, nor would I even know 
where to look for them if I did 
know of their existence! You are 
free to search the house. And — 
and I wish you would! 

Enemy: That would certainly be a 
poor return for your hospitality. 
No, when I am ready for these docu- 
ments, I think there’ll be no need to 
search the house! And I haven’t 
too much time left before I must re- 
luctantly bid my two gracious host- 





esses farewell. The day is dying, and 
this is my best chance to make my 
way through your rebel lines. 
(Glances about thoughifully) You 
know, I think this room must be 
beautiful by candlelight. And I 


understand bayberry candles will 

be plentiful this year. \ 
Annis (Springing up with a scream): 
You 


Cecily! You wouldn’t! 
wouldn’t! Not to him! 

Cectty (Rising and slipping arm 
about ANNIS): Remember how your 
mother said the messengers could 
come in the most astonishing guises? 
I think we must trust him, Annis. 
Will you ask Sarah to bring me a 
candle? 

Annis: No, I won’t! I won’t! (Beating 
at her) You shan’t do it! 

Enemy: Oh, no! So Mistress In- 
nocence does know something! ““The 
lady doth protest too much me- 
thinks.”’ 

Annis: You shan’t do it, I tell you! I 
won’t let you! You might be be- 
traying General Washington him- 
self to the enemy! (Loud knock is 
heard. All three stand tense until 
SARAH enters.) 

Saran: Captain Huyler’s compliments 
Mistress Annis, and he begs to know 
if we’ve seen a Redcoat hereabouts 
this afternoon? 

Cxcity: And what did you tell him, 
Sarah? 

Sarau (Glancing at ENEMy and snort- 
ing): Me? Nothing. It wasn’t for 
me to do the saying, Mistress 
Cecily! 

Enemy (Squaring his shoulders): I'll 
save you the embarrassment of sur- 
rendering me. Doubtless you'll be 


happy to know I’m safe in — ah — 
American hands. 

Annis (Springing forward): No — 
wait! You are our enemy, but — 
but you did save our home and 
property! It would be poor payment 
to let you be taken prisoner! Come, 
I'll take you to my brother’s room. 
I can lock you in. We'll go up the 
back stairs. (To her amazement 
Enemy flings back his head and 
shouts.) 

Enemy: She would hide me! Oh, she 
would hide me— my sister, who 
promised to be so fierce if ever she 
encountered an enemy! (ANNIS 
gasps, then darts toward him, throwing 
arms about his neck.) 

Annis: Jack! It is Jack! Cecily, it’s 
been Jack all along! 

Crcrty (Hugging him): Yes. I think I 
knew it long ago, but I wasn’t sure. 
(To Annis) You and Sarah both 
acted so frightened that I began to 
doubt what my heart told me. Sarah, 
quickly, go tell Captain Huyler that 
we have seen no one. 

Sarau: Yes ma’am. Master Jack, it’s 
so good to have you home, though 
I never thought I’d see you parading 
in a dratted Britisher’s coat. (Ezits) 

Enemy: If any of you are glad to see 
me, give your thanks to this “drat- 
ted Britisher’s coat’! It brought 
me through the British lines a month 
ago after I had escaped from prison. 
Cousin Walter and I do look alike, 
and this fact has served me well sev- 
eral times since Walter came over 
with the troops. When we were at 
Eton together, we used to hoax all 
the boys in our form, and the masters 
too. Walter picked up my Yankee 





talk and I learned a fine English ac- 
cent! For all I know, he’s playing 
the same type of trick on our 
soldiers. (He drops to sofa, and pulls 
Crctty down beside him.) Since 
there’s no immediate need of hiding 
‘me in my own room to keep me out 
of Captain Huyler’s clutches, we’ll 
finish the story sitting down, if you 
don’t mind. It was no trick about 
being faint when I came in. I was 
wounded and sick after Monmouth, 
and I did have a long ride from 
Washington’s quarters today. 
ANNIS: You — you escaped a month 
ago? Where have you been? Oh, 
Jack, how could you not let us know? 
You knew what we must have 
thought — when — when we didn’t 
hear — (Chokes. SARAH re-enters.) 
Enemy (Soberly): I’ve been all over 
the Jerseys and Pennsylvania and 
part of Virginia, Sis. I’ve been serv- 
ing as a spy and I’ve hated every 
minute of it. But — (He shrugs) — 
it was our General’s opinion that I 
would be of greater service in that 
capacity than any other way just 
now. You see I’d stumbled upon 
some rather important matters when 
I was in the British prison, and our 
General needed that information 
desperately. (He takes Crcriy’s 
hand.) I wanted to let you know, 
sweetheart, but Washington’s orders 
were against anyone knowing. Any- 
one at all! But I gave General 
Washington the final information 
this morning, and so he sent me here 
to pick up some papers which Father 
had gathered. The General said I’d 
earned a visit home. 
CrectLy (Smiling at him): I never be- 
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lieved — what the others did, Jack! 
I knew you were alive. 

Annis: Yes, Cecily always insisted 
that you would come back. But why 
did you come masquerading here to- 
day in your silly red coat, frighten- 
ing us half to death. Even if you 
were serving as & messenger, you 
didn’t. have to pretend you were 
Cousin Walter. 

Enemy (Laughing at her): Didn’t you 
enjoy your little adventure? The 
truth is that the British got wind of 
the fact this house was being used to 
relay messages to and from Wash- 
ington. We thought they might 
send someone to get possession of 
them, so I was sent to pick them up 
—and pose as a British officer if 
necessary. On my way I fell in with 
Captain Huyler’s men and had them 
completely hoodwinked for an hour 
er so, so when Sarah told me Mother 
wasn’t here, I thought I’d give you 
girls a little adventure. 

Annis: You horrid thing, to tease us 
so! Cecily, when did you know? 

Cercity: I suspected it the minute he 
came in. When I saw his eyes, I was 
almost positive. Jack’s eyes are blue. 
I thought he had told me his cousin 
Walter’s are brown. 

Enemy: Why didn’t you betray me? 

Crcity: I knew you must be doing it 
for a good purpose. 

Enemy: You good little patriot! Sarah, 
when did you know me? 

SaraH: When you gave me your spe- 
cial double wink, like you always 

did, when I brought your supper in. 
I didn’t think this Walter fellow 
would know about that. 

Annis: So I was the only dumb bunny! 





— And I still haven’t proved myself 
in an encounter with the enemy! 

Enemy: What? The girl would rather 
have entertained her British cousin 
and have me still languishing in 
prison? (Suddenly sobers) Seriously, 
Annis, both you and Cecily proved 
yourself steady and resourceful and 
brave in the face of danger. Our 
mother left the dispatches with both 
of you — and they are the most im- 
portant we have ever housed, for 
they concern the safety of General 


Washington. We who serve him per- 
sonally feel that he is the person who 
will bind these colonies together 
when the war is done, and we must 
do all in our power to keep him safe 
and well. Mother certainly left these 
dispatches in the hands of true pa- 
triots. Our General himself couldn’t 
have chosen better guardians. (He 
draws Crctty and ANNIs to him and 
gives them a combined hug as the cur- 
tains close.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Crcity ENTERTAINS THE ENEMY 
Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday dress of the period, ex- 
cept for the Enemy Soldier who wears a 


British uniform. 


Mrs. Gilbert wears a 


cloak and bonnet over her dress. Cecily 
also wears a cloak and bonnet when she 
first enters. Sarah wears a large apron over 


her dress. 


Properties: Knitting; bell; tray containing 
milk. 


biscuits, meat, and 


Setting: The ang room of the Gilbert home. 


If possible, the 


urnishings should resemble 


those of the colonial period. 


There are 


doors at right and left, and several windows 
upstage center. Under the windows is a 
settee. There are several high-backed 


chairs placed about the room. 


here is a 


fireplace at left and next to it a lon 
mirror. Various tables, book shelves an 
candlesticks complete the furnishings of the 


room. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





A February Failure 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Miss Martin, the teacher 


Harrison Harpwick, a February Fail- 
ure 


MEMBERS OF THE CLASS 


Announcer: Did you ever live through 
a day when everything went dead 
wrong? Well, that’s the sort of day 
it was for Harrison Hardwick. To 
begin with, Harrison overslept. He 
slept straight through the alarm, 
and the next thing he knew, his 
mother was shaking him awake and 
warning him that he would be late 
for school. Poor Harrison hurried as 
fast as he could, but the bell had 
rung ten minutes before he pushed 
open the door to his classroom. The 
children were all studying, but they 
turned around in their seats and 
gave him the “Sleepy Head Treat- 
ment,” as soon as he walked in. 

SetrTinG: A classroom. 


At Rise: Treacuer is at her desk. 
CHILDREN turn, as HARRISON enters. 
They recite the following in a jeering 
tone. 

Aut: Sleepy Head! Sleepy Head! 
Couldn’t you get out of bed? 

Soto: Can’t you tell the night from 
day? 

Auu: Sleepy Head! 
Lazy little lie-a-bed! 

Soto: What excuse have you to say? 

Au: Hurry up! Hurry up! Take your 
seat and hurry up! 

Soto: We have no more time to fool! 


Sleepy Head! 
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Au: Tardy mark! Tardy mark! Now 
you'll get a tardy mark! 

Soo: Sleepy Head is late for school! 

TeacHER: Dear me, Harrison! Now 
you’ve spoiled our perfect attend- 
ance record for the week! Did you 
bring your note? 

Harrison: I hurried so fast I forgot to 
bring it, Miss Martin. I'll bring it 
for sure tomorrow. I don’t know 
how it happened, but I overslept! 

TEACHER: You must really try to be 
more punctual. Now take your seat 
quickly, please, and let me see your 
Lincoln story. 

Harrison: My Lincoln story? 

TEACHER: Now don’t tell me you for- 
got that too? You know this is the 
day of our Lincoln program, don’t 
you? 

Harrison: Oh, my goodness! I forgot 
it! It was all finished, but I forgot 
to bring it! 

Teacuer: Then sit right down and get 
to work on another. We were hoping 
to be able to use yours in our pro- 
gram, but now you have failed us. 
Mary, suppose you read your story. 

Mary: Abraham Lincoln was born so 
long ago that all the people who 
actually knew him are dead. But 
many folks wrote down the things 
they remembered about Lincoln and 
the stories that were told about him. 
Although we do not know if all of 
these stories are true, some of them 
are very amusing. Lincoln was a 
great one for settling arguments. 





One time two men were arguing 
about the proper length of a man’s 
legs. Finally they asked Mr. 
Lincoln’s opinion. He studied the 
problem and then he said: “Well, 
boys, it’s my opinion that a man’s 
legs should be long enough to reach 
from his body to the ground.”’ 

TgeacHEeR: That’s a popular Lincoln 
story, Mary, and you’ve told it very 
nicely. Now, Harrison, let’s see 
what you can do with a Lincoln 
arithmetic problem. Can you figure 
out how old Lincoln would be if he 
were living today? 

Harrison (Figuring on piece of paper): 
Let’s see . . . no, that’s not right. 
(Erasing) I’d better start all over 
again. 

TEACHER: You shouldn’t have any 
trouble with that, Harrison. It’s 
just a simple problem in subtraction. 
Don’t you know how to do it? 

Harrison: You subtract the year in 
which Lincoln was born from 1955. 

TeacuEer: That’s exactly right. Now 
go ahead. 

Harrison: But that’s where I’m stuck. 
I can’t remember the year he was 
born. 

TEACHER: We talked about it only 
yesterday, Harrison. Tell him the 
date, class. 

Au: 1809. 

TeacHer: Now, go ahead. What’s 
your answer? 

Harrison: Forty-six. (Children laugh.) 

TEACHER: I’m afraid you’ve made Mr. 
Lincoln far too young. Better take 
another look. 

Harrison: Oh, now I see. He'd be a 
hundred and forty-six years old. 


Teacuer: That’s more like it. Now 
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write this sentence on your paper: 
“Tf Lincoln were alive today, he 
would be one hundred and forty- 
siz years old.”’ (As HARRISON starts 
to write) Wait a minute, Harrison. 
How do you spell Lincoln? 

Harrison: L-i-n-c-o-n. 

TEACHER (As other children wave hands 
in air): Does anyone have a cor- 
rection? 

Frep: He forgot the 
L-i-n-c-o-l-n. 

TeacHer: I’m afraid Harrison is for- 
getting too many things today. But 
now it’s time to practice our program. 
Let’s try our Lincoln song. (Class 
sings any song about Lincoln.) 

Teacuer: What’s the matter, Harri- 
son? You aren’t singing. 

Harrison: I — I don’t feel much like 
singing, Miss Martin. I—I don’t 
know all of the words. 

Tracuer: Then perhaps you’d better 
study them so you can sing them 
this afternoon. Now where are the 
children for the Lincoln Portrait? 
(Five children take their places. The 
center one carries a picture of Lincoln.) 

lst Curip: Lincoln was a tall man, 
Lean, and brown, and strong. 
Lincoln always had a joke, 

A laugh to pass along. 

2np Curb: Lincoln was a kind man, 
Quick to sympathize. 

To see a fellow creature hurt 
Brought tears into his eyes. 

3rD CatLp: Lincoln was a plain man, 

Simple in his taste; 
Never was a rich man 
With money he could waste. 

47H Cuitp: Lincoln was an honest man, 
Always on the square. 

Lincoln was a just man, 


second “]’’, 





Believed in playing fair. 

5TH Cup: Lincoln was a strange man, 
People called him odd. 

Lincoln was a good man, 
With faith in men and God. 

TEACHER: That’s a splendid descrip- 
tion of Lincoln, boys and girls, and I 
hope you will remember it, long after 
our program is forgotten. Now after 
you children finish the poem, you all 
sit down, and Nancy hands the 
Lincoln picture to Harrison as he 
steps forward to say his poem. Come 
along, Harrison. It’s your turn. 
(TEAcHER stands waiting for Har- 
RISON and hands him the picture as he 
comes forward.) Hold the picture, as 
if you’re actually talking to it, Har- 
rison, when you say your poem. 

Harrison: I —I don’t believe I can 
say my poem, Miss Martin. 

TEACHER: Why of course you can say 
it. You knew it perfectly yesterday. 

Harrison: I still know it . . . but I 
don’t think I can say it. 

TracuErR: But why not? 

Harrison: It’s the picture. It’s just 
as if Mr. Lincoln is staring straight 
at me and sees what a failure I am. 

TEACHER: Why, what do you mean? 

Harrison: I’ve failed at everything all 
morning. I spoiled our attendance 
record. I didn’t have my Lincoln 
story. I couldn’t do that arithmetic 
problem, and I even forgot the words 
of our song. I never do anything 
right. 

TeacHER: I'll admit this has been a 
bad day for you, Harrison, but we all 
have our failures you know . . . even 
Lincoln. 

Harrison: Not Lincoln, Miss Martin. 
You can see just by looking at his 
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picture that he was never a failure. 

TEACHER: Perhaps this is the time for 
me to give you our Lincoln surprise, 
boys and girls. You know, every 
year on Lincoln’s birthday, I like to 
give the class a little gift in his 
memory. Last year it was this pic- 
ture. This year it is something dif- 
ferent. Sit down, Harrison, and let 
me show you. (TEACHER places pic- 
ture on her desk and picks up a 
package.) We all know that Abraham 
Lincoln is one of our great American 
heroes. We all know that he was 
born in a log cabin in the wilderness, 
and that he rose to success and fame 
through hard work and courage. 
But I wonder if we know about his 
failures? 

Crass: Failures? 

TEACHER: This year I didn’t know 
what to bring you on Lincoln’s birth- 
day. I thought of a little statue, 
another picture, some new books. . . 
and then I saw this — (Unwrapping 
gift) a framed copy of “Lincoln’s 
Failures.”’ Before we hang it on the 
wall, I’d like you to gather round 
me and read it. 

Ist Cutty (Reading): When Abraham 
Lincoln was a young man, he ran 
for the legislature of Illinois and was 
badly defeated. 

2nD CuiLp (Reading): He next entered 
business, but he failed, and spent the 
next seventeen years of his life pay- 
ing up the debts of his partner. 

3RD CuiLD (Reading): He fell in love 
with a beautiful young woman, but 
she died. 

4ra Curmp (Reading): After his 
first term in Congress, he was not 
re-elected. 





5TH Cuiip (Reading): Then he tried to 
get an appointment to the United 
States Land Office, but he failed. 

6TH Cuitp (Reading): He became a 
candidate for the United States 
Senate and was badly defeated. 

7TH Curitp (Reading): In 1856 he be- 
came a candidate for the vice presi- 
dency of the United States, and was 
again defeated. 

8TH Cup (Reading): In 1858 he was 
defeated by Stephen Douglas. 

Aut (Reading): But in the face of this 
defeat and failure, he finally won the 
greatest success in life, and undying 
fame, to the end of time. 

Teacner: And that’s our Lincoln gift 
this year, boys and girls, . . . a list of 
Abraham Lincoln’s failures. We'll 
hang it up front right beside his pic- 
ture, so that when you meet with 
failure and discouragement, you can 
say to yourself: “If he could succeed 


after all those failures and disap- 
pointments, so can I.” 

Harrison: Gee, thank you, thank you, 
Miss Martin for the present! And 


now .. . I'd like to practice my 
poem for the program. 
TEACHER: Splendid, Harrison. 
right ahead. 
Harrison: When Lincoln saw the stars 
aglow 
In his Kentucky sky, 
Did he feel timid and alone, 
And just as small as I? 


Go 


And when he heard the night wind 
Come howling at the door, 

Did he slide down inside his bed 
And shiver at its roar? 


And when he had to go alone 
For water in the night, 

Did he walk a little faster? 
Did he feel a tiny fright? 


And when he had some work to do — 
Hard work instead of play, 

Did Lincoln ever put it off 

Until another day? 


I'd give a lot to know these things, 
For though I plainly see 

I’ll never be like Lincoln, 

Perhaps he was like me! 

(Children applaud) 


TeacHER: That was beautifully done, 
Harrison, and I know you'll do just 
as well this afternoon. I think you’ve 
turned your back on failure for a 
long time to come. And you know, 
boys and girls, I think you’ll really 
find the secret of Lincoln’s triumph 
over failure in the verse we learned 
yesterday: Let’s say it. 

Aux: I will if I can, and I can if I try. 
I’ll keep right on trying and never 

say die! 
And if I meet failure perhaps now 
and then, 
I’ll never give up, but start over 
again! 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


A Fesrvuary FAILure 


Characters: 1 male; 1 female; as many male 


and female members of the class as desired. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes; Modern, everyday dress. 
Properties: Paper, pencil, picture of Lincoln, 


— containing framed list of “Lincoln’s 


ailures.”’ 


Setting: A classroom. There is a large desk fot 
Teacher upstage center. There are addi 
tional chairs or desks for pupils. There is an 
entrance at left. The room is decorated 
with approp7iate Lincoln display material. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Cupies and Hearts 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
GerTIE MARSHALL, thirteen 
NeELL MARSHALL, eleven 
Ruta MARSHALL, nine 
Tommy MARSHALL, seven 
MorHER 
FATHER 

Time: Valentine’s Day. Late afternoon. 

Sertine: The Marshall living room. 

At Rise: GEertie is seated at the tele- 
phone. Neu stands nearby. 

GeErTIE (Into phone): . . . But please, 
Mister, can’t you do something? It 
would be quite a big package ad- 
dressed to Gertrude and Nell and 
Ruth and Tommy Marshall... . But 
we've just got to have it because to- 
day is Valentine’s Day, and it’s a 
present for our mother. And not 
only that, it’s for Mom and Dad’s 
anniversary. They were married on 
Valentine’s Day. . . . No, I suppose 
not. 

NeE.L: What’s he say? 

GERTIE: He says it’s a nice idea getting 
married on Valentine’s Day, but it 
doesn’t help him to find one package 
in a pile of 500. (Into phone) I was 
talking to my sister Nell. She’s 
standing right here. 

NEL: Gertie, tell him how we’ve 
saved for months and months — 

GERTIE: She says to tell you that we’ve 
saved for months and months to get 
this present. And we have, too. You 
just don’t know what we’ve been 
through. . . . Oh, I see. . . . Well, all 
right then. . . . Goodbye. (She hangs 
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up and rises.) He says he can’t find it. 

NELL: Oh, it’s just not fair after we’ve 
planned so long. (The doorbell rings 
off right.) 

Gertie: Maybe that’s the expressman 
now. (They rush off right. Ruta 
hurries in left. She starts right but 
meets NELL and GERTIE as they re- 
enter right. GeRTIE carries a few 
square envelopes.) 

Ruta: Was that it? Did the rug come? 

Gertie (Disappointed): No, just the 
mail. More valentines. (Reading 
from envelopes as she hands them to 
others) Ruth. Nell. Ruth. Nell. 
(Starting to open one) These are mine. 
(The others open theirs.) 

NELL: Valentines. I suppose we should 
be thrilled but our whole Valentine’s 
Day is spoiled. (She puts her valen- 
tines on a table. Others do the same.) 

Ruts: Yes, Mom’s planning a special 
dinner with a heart-shaped cake and 
candles and now we won’t have any 
present for her. 

Gertie; And another thing. Mom’s 
getting suspicious about all the 
Cupie Doll soap. She found those 
eight Cupie Doll bars we had in the 
medicine cabinet. 

NELL: She did? I hope she doesn’t look 
on the shelf in the hall closet. 

Ruta: Or on the top shelf in the 
kitchen. 

Gertie: Dad’s getting mad, too. He 
says he’s tired of soap shaped like 
eupie dolls. It slips out of his 
hand and he says the eyes look at him 





accusingly as the soap gets smaller 
and smaller. 

NELL: But we just had to have the 
wrappers. What else could we do? 


Ruta: Sure, it was all in a good cause. 
It was the only way to get Mom 
what she wanted. To think that we 
finally saved up 450 of them! 
(Tommy runs in left.) 

Tommy: Oh boy, are you in trouble! 
Mom just found ten more Cupie 
Doll soaps on the top shelf in the 
pantry. 

Gertie: Oh my! / 

Nextt: You can’t keep a_ secret, 
Tommy. I bet you told her they 
were there. 

Tommy: I did not. She needed the big 
pan for mixing the cake and they 
were in it. 


Rutu: We should have thought of 
that. Here she comes. (MorTHER 
enters left.) 

Morser: Children, I don’t want to be 
cross when we're going to have a 
special dinner and all, but this is too 
much. Ten more bars of that soap 
in my big mixing bowl. I knew I 
smelled something strange the min- 
ute I reached up to get it. It’s the 
last straw. I’ve been finding bars of 
that soap everywhere for weeks. 
And I’ve told you again and again 
not to buy any more of it. 

GeErtTIE: But Mom — 


Moruer: No, Gertie, let me finish. 
I’ve been putting up with this for 
years. You children saving box tops 
and coupons and wrappers. We all 
ate that dry cereal so Tommy could 
get his model airplane. And then it 
was crackers so you could get per- 
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fume, and that onion soup for some- 
thing else — 

Tommy: But Mom, think of all the 
things we got free. 

Moruer: No, Tommy, they’re not 
free, as you call it, when you buy 
more than we need. We’ll never in 
the world use all of this Cupie Doll 
soap. It’s just a waste of good 
money. 

NELL: But we’ve used our own money 
from our allowances. 

Moruer: Yes, I know, and when you 
wanted to go to a movie last Satur- 
day you had to ask your father for 
extra. Now, I don’t want to hear 
any more about it. I’m just saying 
that if I find any more Cupie Doll 
soap in this house, there will be 
trouble. What in the world are you 
going to get with all these soap 
wrappers anyway? 

Tommy: Don’t look at me, Mom. They 
won’t tell me. 

Morner: Well, now is that fair? I 
thought you were all sharing the 
wrappers. 

Gertie: Oh, Mom, it’s a secret and 
you know how Tommy is with se- 
crets. 

Moruer: Oh,. very well, then, but no 
more Cupie Doll soap until we’ve 
used up every bar that’s in the house. 
(She goes off left.) 

Neti (Collapsing into chair): Oooo, 
that was close. I thought she was 
going to make us tell. 

Ruts: Yes, and what about all the 
dozens of bars we’ve got hidden in 
our rooms? 

Tommy: Gee, why not take it all and 
throw it away some place? 

Gertie. (Sitting down): No, Tommy, 








we couldn’t do that. It — well, it 
wouldn’t seem honest. We’ve just 
got to do the best we can to use it up. 

NELL: I’ve been doing my share. I 
took three baths yesterday. 

Ruts: Tommy doesn’t do his share. He 
never washes. Look at that neck. 
(She turns Tommy around so they 
can see back of neck.) 

Tommy (Wrenching away): I do too 
wash. Anyway, why should I help 
when you won’t tell me what you’re 
getting with the soap wrappers? 

GeErRTIE (Leaning forward and shaking 
her finger at Tommy): Look, Tommy, 
if we tell you, will you promise to 
wash real good three times a day? 

Tommy (Aghast): Three times? 

GErRTIE: Well, twice then. 

Tommy: But what if my neck gets sore 
from so much rubbing or I catch 
cold or something? Besides, I don’t 
like that old soap. Pop says it 
smells. 

Gertie: Of course it smells — like a 
flower garden. It says right on the 
wrapper, Fragrant Cupie Doll soap. 

Tommy: Fragrant! Phooey! 

Gertie: All right then, if you don’t 
want to know. 

Tommy: Oh well, I'll wash then, I 
promise. Now, tell me. 

NELL: But Gertie, he’ll tell Mom. 

GERTIE: Well, we've got to tell her to- 
day whether it comes or not. 

NELL: Yes, I suppose. 

Ruta: It’s a rug, Tommy. 

Tommy: Rug? Who wants a rug? 

Gertie: Shh, Tommy, not so loud. 
Mom wants one for in front of the 
fireplace. Haven’t you heard her 
talking about it? 

NELL: Well, now it’s out. We may as 
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well show him the picture. (She picks 
up catalogue from table next to her and 
opens it.) See, Tommy — the Cupie 
Soap Heart rug. Isn’t it beautiful? 

Tommy (Looking): Well, gee, I guess so. 

NE LL: You guess so? 

Ruta: Oh, he wouldn’t know. 

GERTIE: Read him what it says, Nell. 

NE LL (Reading): This romantic Cupie 
Heart rug is ideal for a valentine or 
anniversary gift. For a wedding or 
birthday. An ideal gift for a loved 
one in your life —for Mother, for 
sister, for your best girl. She will 
feel loved and wanted when she steps 
onto this lush rug. 

Tommy (Solemnly): Who said Mom 
didn’t feel wanted? 

Rutu: Nobody, stupid. Of course 
Mom feels loved and wanted by all 
of us. 

Tommy: Then why should she want 
this rug? 

GERTIE: Oh, you wouldn’t under- 
stand. But, Tommy, don’t you 
think it’s beautiful? (Going to look at 
catalogue over NEuu’s shoulder) The 
big red heart in the middle and the 
border of cupies. 

Tommy: I don’t know. I’ve never seen 
a rug like that in front of anyone’s 
fireplace. (Disgustedly) Cupie dolls! 

GerTIE: Why not? They’re just part 
of the design. Sort of French. The 
French use lots of cupies. 

Tommy: Well, they look just like rows 
of Cupie Doll soap to me. And 
what’s Dad going to say? It’s sup- 
posed to be for him too, and you 
know what he thinks of Cupie Doll 
soap. 

GERTIE: Oh, you’re impossible. We 
never should have showed it to you. 





NELL: But Gertie, suppose Tommy is 
partly right? After all, we haven’t 
anything else just like it in this 
room. 

Gertie (Looking a little worried): No, 
we haven’t but — but that’s just be- 
cause Mom hasn’t been able to 
afford a new rug. (Then enthusi- 
astically again) I know she’ll just 
love this one — it’s so unusual. 

Ruta: Of course she will. And I’ll bet 
the rug is even more beautiful than 
the picture. The picture doesn’t 
show the — what does it call it? 
The lush velvety finish. 

Gertie: Lush, velvety! Oh, just wait 
till Mom sees it spread on the floor. 

NELL: But she won’t see it spread on 
the floor. We haven’t got it. 

Gertie: Oh dear — Shhh, I hear 
Dad in the front hall. 

NELL (Quickly hiding catalogue under 
some magazines): Tommy, remem- 
ber, not a word. 

Tommy: I promised, didn’t I? 

NeELL: Yes, but you might forget. 
(FATHER enters right. He carries a 
package, the size and shape of a box of 
candy.) 

Faruer: Happy Valentine’s Day, boy 
and girls. 

Gertie (Laughing a little): Thanks, 
Dad, and happy anniversary to you. 

Fatuer: Ah, yes. It is that most im- 
portant occasion too. Where is your 
mother at the moment? 

Tommy: In the kitchen making a cake 
to surprise you, Pop. 

New (Warningly): Tommy — 

FatuHer: Well, well, never mind. I 
shall be overcome by surprise when 
the time comes. In the meantime, I 
shall put this box of candy in a safe 


place so that I may surprise her in 
return. (He goes off left.) 

Tommy (A little frightened): Gosh, I 
didn’t mean to tell. 

GERTIE: Well, just see that you don’t 
do the same thing about the rug. 
Oh, if only we had it! Dad has no 
imagination. All he’s got for her is 
the same old box of candy. 

Tommy (Sitting down): What’s wrong 
with candy? 

Ruta It’s not romantic. Not like 
hearts and cupies. Gertie, why not 
try the express company again? 

GERTIE (Starting toward phone): All 
right, but I don’t think it will do any 
good. The man was starting to get 
grumpy the last time I called. 
(Picking up phone) Main 4-4040. 

Ruta: Tell him it’s a rug and will prob- 
ably be a long package like a roll of 
something. 

Gertie: Oh, I told him all that before. 
He said they didn’t have any pack- 
ages like that. 

FatuEer (Off shouting): Cupie Doll 
soap, Cupie Doll soap! I thought I 
said there was to be no more of it! 
Mother, what’s the meaning of 
this? 

Ruta: Oh — oh... 

Neu (Rising, looking worried): Dad 
must have gone to the hall closet. 
Gertie (Looking worried, too): Oh 
dear. (Then into phone) It’s Gertie 
Marshall again about that package. 
... Yes... yes...I know you said, 

but couldn’t you look once more? 

Tommy (Half laughing): Gee, I bet 
Dad went to hide the candy on the 
shelf in the hall closet. 

NE tu: Of course he did and it’s no joke. 

Gertie (Into phone): Oh... oh... 





all right... . Thank you. (She hangs 
up.) He says the last delivery has 
gone out and there was nothing that 
looked like a rug package on it. 
(Looking left) But what are we going 
to do now? (Moruer and FATHER 
enter left. ‘Tommy rises.) 

Moruer: Children, this is serious. I 
don’t like to spoil our nice Valen- 
tine’s and anniversary party but 
your father went to hide — I mean 
put something on the shelf in the hall 
closet, and bars of Cupie Doll soap 
fell down on his head. 


FatuHEr: Why, there must be dozens of 
them up there. And the smell’s 
enough to knock you down. What 
are you children saving up for? A 
house and lot? 

Moruer: This has gone far enough. 
Children, I warned you. I told you 
that if we found any more soap there 


would be trouble. Now, Gertie, you 
are the eldest. What have you got to 
say? 

GERTIE: Oh, Mom. We don’t want any 


more soap wrappers. 
don’t. 

NELL: No, we’ve got enough. We al- 
ready sent for the — well, whatever 
we sent for. 

Ruta: Yes, Mom, and don’t you un- 
derstand? It’s a secret. 

Moruer: Yes, I know that. So much 
so that you won’t even tell your 
brother. 

Tommy (Brighily): But they did tell 
me, Mom. A rug for in front of the 
fireplace. 

Aut Girus: Oh, Tommy. 


Moruer: A rug. A rug for in front of 
the fireplace. 


Honest, we 
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Gertie: But Mom, you said you 
wanted one. 

Moruer: I know, dear, and to think 
that you—oh, Henry, you know 
how much I’ve wanted a fireplace 
rug. 

Fatuer: Yes — yes, I do know. In 
fact, I had been thinking — well — 
where is this rug? 

Gertie: That’s just the trouble. It’s 
not here yet. We've been calling 
the express company and — oh, it 
was going to be such a wonderful 
surprise and we feel terrible. (AI- 
most crying) Just terrible. 

Net: And it was to be a Valentine 
and anniversary present, for you, 
too, Dad. 

FatuHeEr: Yes, yes, I understand. 

Ruta: And now it hasn’t come and it 
isn’t fair. The catalogue said to 
allow ten days. (Starting to cry) 

Moruer: Children, please, you mustn’t 
cry. 

GERTIE: But we can’t help it, Mom. 
We planned for so long and we’ve 
saved Cupie Doll soap wrappers for 
so long. 

Faruer: You certainly have. (He sits.) 

Gertie: And we finally got enough. 
And now it hasn’t come and the 
express man says the last delivery 
is gone. And they haven’t had one 
package that looked like a rug. 

Moruer: Now, now, children, you 
mustn’t be so upset. It is disap- 
pointing, but you’ve done all you 
could. I’m sorry I was cross about 
the soap wrappers. I had no idea 
you were planning all this. Oh, 
Henry, wasn’t it sweet of them to 
get us a rug? 

Tommy: But we haven’t got it. 





Moruer: Now, never mind, it may 
come tomorrow. 

Ruta: But today is the day. Valen- 
tine’s Day and your anniversary. 

Moruer: That’s all right. We know 
we're getting a present. 

NELL: But we have nothing to show — 

Ruts: Yes, we have. Where'd you 
put the catalogue, Nell? 

Gertie: That’s right. We've got a 
picture. 

Newit (Taking catalogue from wnder 
magazines): Here it is. 

Moruer: Well, now that will be won- 
derful. We can see it and still look 
forward to — (She hesitates as NELL 
hands her the opened catalogue. <A 
shocked expression crosses her face.) 
—look forward to getting it to- 
morrow. (Pointing to page) You — 
you mean this one? 

Neu: Of course. The Cupie Heart 


rug for Valentine’s Day and anni- 


versaries. Isn’t it beautiful? 

MorHer: Why, it’s — it’s — 
don’t know what to say. 
Henry. 

FatHerR (Rising and looking over 
Moruer’s shoulder): Oh, my! I 
mean — it is like a Valentine, isn’t 
it? 

Gertie: Of course you can’t see the 
lush velvety finish. But oh, it is 
beautiful, isn’t it, Mom? 

Moruer: Well, it’s so unusual. 

FaTHER: It certainly is. 

Neu: And the picture doesn’t show 
up the heart’ and cupies the way 
they'll really be. 

Fatuer: No, I’m sure it doesn’t. 

Gertie (Pointing at page): But it 
describes it, see? The rug is four by 
six feet. (Reading) Rich romantic 


I just 
Look, 


red heart bordered by twenty frisk- 
ing cupie dolls. 

Faruer: Frisking — I wonder if they 
are fragrant, too. 

Gertie: Of course not, Dad, don’t be 
silly. And look — in between there 
are garlands of roses. You see, Mom, 
it’s the French motif. 

Moruer: Oh, is it? 

Gertie: Of course. They always use 
lots of garlands and cupies and lush 
colors. 

Neu: Oh, look how beautiful it is 
and it didn’t come! 

Fatruer (Brightly): No, it didn’t, did 
it? (Hopefully) Maybe it won’t. 
Moruer: Now, Henry — (The door- 

bell rings.) 

Tommy: Say, maybe that’s the express 
man now. (He starts right.) 

Ruta: Oh my! 

NEL: Gertie, maybe they were mis- 
taken and it was on the truck. 

Gertie: Wouldn’t it be wonderful? 

Nett: I’m sure it must be the rug. 
Let’s go see. (They all rush off right. 
Moruer and Farner look at each 
other for a moment and then collapse 
into chairs.) | 

Farner: My dear, I have a feeling in 
my bones that the Cupie Heart rug 
has arrived. 

Moruer: Oh dear, what’ll we do?.. . 
Henry, no matter what, somehow 
we'll have to act as if we like it. 

Fatruer: But I’m not that good an 
actor. (He rises and starts pacing 
in a 4’ x 6’ rectangle in front of fire- 
place.) Can’t you just imagine? 

Moruer: Of course I can imagine. But. 
the children think it is beautiful. 
Henry, stop that pacing. What are 
you doing? 





FaTuHEr: Pacing off the size of that rug. 
Think of it right in front of our fire- 
place. A red heart and twenty 
frisking cupie dolls. 

Moruer: Now, there’s no need to get 
so upset. 

Tommy (Poking his head in right): It’s 
the rug! It’s the rug! We’re going 
to help him get it off the truck. (He 
disappears again.) 

Farner: They’re getting it off the 
truck. I’ve heard of all sorts of 
things being lost in transit. But 
not that rug. They couldn’t lose 
that. ; 

Moruer: Henry, please — 

FatuEr: Vera, we've got to do some- 
thing. What are people going to 
think when they see that rug in 
front of our fireplace? (Going toward 
her) Besides, there’s someting else 
I ought to tell you — 

Moruer: Henry, stop going on so. 
(Rising nervously) I’m just as upset 
about it as you are. 

FaTHeEr: Well, maybe we can give it 
away. 

Moruer: We can’t do that. 

FatuHeEr: I suppose you’re right. No- 
body would want it. 

Moruer: You know I don’t mean that. 
We can’t hurt the children’s feelings. 

FatueEr: The children’s feelings? How 
about ours? (Gesturing toward fire- 
place) Tramping about on Cupie 
dolls for the rest of our lives. 

Moruer: I know, but think how 
they’ve planned all these weeks. 

FatHer: Well, they’re not the only 
ones. I’ve been planning — (He 
takes envelope from his inside coat 
pocket but returns it as he hears 
children.) 
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CHILDREN (Off, singing to tune ‘‘Here 
Comes the Bride’): Here comes the 
rug, here comes the rug — 

FatHer (Putting his hand to his head): 
I can’t face it. 

Moruer: But we have to, Henry. If 
all you can say is ‘‘Oh” and “Ah,” 
say it. 

CHILDREN (Singing again as they enter): 
Here comes the rug, here comes the 
rug! (They carry very flat carton be- 
tween them.) 

Gertie: Look, Mom, Dad, no wonder 
the express man didn’t know it was 
on the truck. They packed it flat 
in a carton. 

Neu (Enthusiastically): I guess they 
didn’t want to spoil the lush finish 
by rolling it up. 

FaTtuHEr: Well, well, that was very con- 
siderate of them. (Children, all 
holding on to carton, stand it on end.) 

Ruts (At one end): I guess it opens at 
the end. 

Tommy (Going to end and pulling at it, 
‘getting it partly open): Sure, here’s 
where it opens—I’m getting it. 
(He continues to work the end open.) 

NELL: Oh, I’m so excited! We'll soon 
see it. 

Moruer: Yes, I — I can hardly wait. 
How about you, Henry? 

FaTHEer: Oh — Ah — 

GeErRTIE (Laughing): Dad’s so excited 
he can hardly talk. 

Tommy (Pulling end of carton all the 
way open): I’ve got it! 

GERTIE (Going to end where Tommy is): 
Be careful, Tommy. I'll help slip it 
out. (She reaches into end of carton.) 
Oh — oh my! 

Tommy: Well, gee whiz. 

Ruta: What’s the matter? 





GERTIE: Why, why, it’s not a rug. 
Ne tu: Not a rug! But it’s got to be! 
Moruer: Oh, children, that’s a shame. 
FaTHerR (Going and looking in end of 
carton): Well, now, what do you 
think of that? It’s some kind of a 
table. The legs must be folded up. 

MoruHER (Going to carton and reading 
from narrow side): Why, look, it 
says ping-pong table number 518. 

GeErtTIE: Oh, how awful — and it’s all 
my fault! 

Moruer: Now, dear, there’s been a 
mistake but how can it be your 
fault? 

GeErTIE: My terrible handwriting. The 
number of the rug is 513. They 
must have thought my 3 was an 8. 
(She picks up catalogue and opens it.) 
See — 518 Ping-pong table, and it 
took the same number of wrappers. 

Neti: Oh, what a letdown when we 
thought we’d finally got the rug. 

Ruts (Almost crying): Now, what do 
we do? 

Tommy: Gosh, a ping-pong table, that’s 
not so bad. Let’s keep it. 

Neu: No, Tommy. 

Ruta: I should say not. We'll have to 
send it back, won’t we, Gertie? 
Gertie: Of course. We planned on a 
rug and Mom wants a rug. And 
she’s going to have one. Aren’t you, 

Mom? 

Moruer: Oh dear, I —I have said I 
wanted a rug but — 

Fatuer: And you shall have a rug. 
(Pulling envelope from pocket) And 
a ping-pong table too. My dear, I 
tried to tell you earlier. (Handing 
envelope to Moruer) Here is a gift 
certificate from Harshman’s en- 
titling you to select a fireplace rug. 
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Moruer: Why, Henry, to think that 
you thought of a rug, too! Well, 
now, children, we can all enjoy the 
table and have a fireplace rug as 
well. 

Tommy: Hurray! 

Gertie: But Dad, do Harshman’s 
have Cupie Heart rugs? 

Fatruer: Well, I — that is, I hope — 
I mean I suppose the Cupie Doll 
soap people have sort of a patent on 
that design, but I’m sure your 
mother can find something. 

GERTIE: But Mom, what do you think? 

Moruer: Well, the Cupie Doll rug is 
so beautiful in a way — 

Neu: See, that’s what we thought. 

Moruer: But in another way it’s al- 
most too beautiful for some of the 
things we have. (Pointing around 
room) We really haven’t much with 
the French motif. 

Gertie: No, I guess not. 

Moruer: So as long as your father has 
spent the money we may have to 
get a rug that will be a little plainer, 
but then we can make up for that by 
all enjoying the ping-pong table. 
Don’t you think so, Henry? 

FatHer: Why, of course. I’ve been 
saying I needed to take some exer- 
cise and I — I’ve always wanted to 
play ping-pong. 

Gertie: Have you, Dad? But oh, 
there’s nothing very much like a 
valentine about ping-pong. 

Farner: Of course there is. (He hops 
about pretending to bat a ping-pong 
ball back and forth.) 20-love, 40- 
love, 50-love. That’s the way you 
keep score. 

Tommy: No, Dad, I’ve played. They 
say love in tennis but not ping-pong. 





Fatuer: Is that so? Well, there’s no 
reason we can’t say it if we want. 

Moruer: Your father’s right. What’s 
the difference how you keep score? 
You'll all love to play. 

Gertie: We'll love to, Mom, but how 
about you? 

Moruer: I'll love to watch. (Smiling) 
Why, I think a ping-pong table is a 
lovely present for all of us. 

Ruta: Well, as long as Mom says so 
and she’s going to get a rug any- 
way — 

Netz: And ping-pong is fun. 

Tommy: Sure, it is. And we can play 
down in the basement. 

Gertie: The basement? That dirty 
old place. 

Moruer: Why, that’s a good idea. 
And the basement needn’t be dirty. 
We can clean it. 

FatuHer (Enthusiastically): Of course 
we can. That basement has needed 
a good cleaning for years. And we 
seem to have plenty of soap. 


GeERTIE (Smiling): Oh Dad, you mean 
Cupie Doll soap. 

Fatuer: Certainly. We'll open all the 
basement windows, and scrub every 
square inch with fragrant Cupie 
Doll soap. 

Tommy: Hurray, let’s take our soap to 
the basement now. I’ve got some in 
my room. (They put the carton on 
floor as all start left.) 

Ruts, Next, Gertie: So have I. So 
have I. (They rush off left.) 

Moruer: Those dear children. Why. 
the house must be full of that soap. 
(FATHER steps over to MoTHER and 
starts dancing her around in a circle.) 

Moraer (Laughing): Henry, stop it. 
(She breaks away.) You're acting 
like a — well, I don’t know what. 

FatuEr: It’s quite simple, my dear. 
I am celebrating our narrow escape 
from twenty frisking Cupie dolls. 
(He does a few jigging steps as 
MorTuHERr laughs and the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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CUPIES AND HEARTS 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes; Modern, everyday dress. Mother 
wears an apron over her dress. 

Properties: Envelopes, catalogue, magazines, 
package the size of box of candy, large flat 
carton, gift certificate in envelope. 

Setting: The Marshall living room. There is 
an entrance at right to the front hall and 
outside, and an entrance at left to other parts 
of the house.tUpstage at center is a fireplace. 
There is a telephone on a small table at 


left. 


There are comfortable chairs about 


the room and any other furniture that is 
needed to make the set look homelike. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Bobby and the Lincoln Speech 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 
Moruer, Alice Brown 
Fatuer, Fred Brown 
Bossy Brown, ten 
Mary Brown, eleven 
LucILLE Brown, thirteen 
Mr. CarRTER 

Time: Late afiernoon, a few days before 
Lincoln’s Birthday. 

Sertine: The Brown living room. 

At Rise: Moruer sits in arm chair 
at left. Bossy stands at stage center 
facing Moruer and rehearsing the 
Gettysburg Address. He wears high 


black stovepipe hat, long black or 
frock coat and blue jeans baggy at 
the knees. 

Bossy (Reciting too fast): “And that 


government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” (He stops.) 
There, see, Mom, I guess I know it 
all right. 

Moruer: Yes, Bobby; you seem to 
know the words. But can’t you 
speak with a little more feeling, the 
way Mr. Lincoln would do it? 

Bossy: But Mom — 

Moruer: And Mr. Lincoln was a 
dignified man. Try to stand a little 
straighter. You look as though 
you’re going to jump. 

Bossy (Looking down): Oh, Mom, it’s 
these blue jeans. They’re baggy at 
the knees. I’ll look all right when 
I get the pants on. 

Moruer: Yes, I suppose that will make 
a difference. But now you’d better 
try it once more. 


Bossy: O.K. (He sighs.) ‘“Fourscore 
and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty” — 
(He pauses and looks towards window.) 

Moruer: Now, what’s the matter? 
You haven’t forgotten it, have you? - 

Bossy: Of course not, but listen, Mom. 
(Sound of boys shouting off left) The 
gang’s playing baseball on the vacant 
lot. 

Moruer (Shaking her head): Baseball 
in the middle of winter. 

Bossy: It’s the first good day we’ve 
had. And gee, Mom, I ought to 
get out and practice. The baseball 
season will be here soon. 

Moruer: This is February, Bobby. 
The baseball season is a long way off. 
The program is tonight. 

Bossy: Oh, Mom. 

MorueEr: Now, just try it once more. 
And this time with feeling. , 

Bossy (Rapidly): “Fourscore and 
seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth” — 

Moruer: No, no, Bobby. Not so fast. 

Bossy: But Mom, I’m in a hurry. 
(FATHER enters right carrying a news- 
paper.) : 

Faruer: Hello, Alice. What are you 
disguised as, Bobby? 

Moruer (Surprised) :Why, Fred, you’re 
home early. Is anything wrong? 
Faruer: Not a thing. We weren’t 
very busy so I thought I’d come 
home and just relax. (He sits right 
in easy chair and opens paper. 

Smiling) Any objections? 





Moruer (Laughing): Of course not. 
In fact, it’s wonderful. You’ll be 
all rested up for the program tonight. 

Fatuer: What’s that? What program? 

Moruer: You know very well. The 
Lincoln program at school. All the 
children are taking part. Mary is 
going to sing a folk song and Lucille 
is in charge of the seating. She’s 
the head usher. 

Bossy: And gosh, Dad, why do you 
suppose I’m rehearsing the Gettys- 
burg Address? 

Faruer: Are you? (He turns to paper 
again. ) 


Bossy: Well, I was. (7'o Mornmr) 


But Mom, now that Dad’s home 
and wants to rest, I guess we don’t 
want to disturb him, do we? 
Moruer: That’s very thoughtful of 
you, Bobby, but you’re not going to 
get out of it that easily. Now, try 


it just once more. 

Fatuer: Alice, if we hear it so many 
times now, we won’t enjoy it to- 
night. 

Moruer (Shaking head at Fatuer): 
Now, Fred. (7'o Bossy) This time, 
please, with feeling, Bobby. 

Bossy (Making an effort. Almost 
shouting): ‘“‘Fourscore and _ seven 
years ago” — 

Moruer: No, no, not so loud, Bobby. 

Fatuer (Looking up again): Does he 
have to do it now, Alice? Haven’t 
I heard somewhere that performers 
can overdo their rehearsing? They’re 
inclined to get nervous if they prac- 
tice too much. 

Bossy: Gee, Mom, Dad’s right. That’s 
exactly what the teacher said. She 
said not to worry about it on the 
day of the program. Not to think 
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about it until tonight. She said just 
forget it. 

Moruer: Forget it, indeed! That’s 
just what I’m afraid of. That you’ll 
forget the whole thing. But as long 
as your father has sided with you, 
I give up. Go on out and play ball. 

Bossy: Boy! Thanks, Mom. (Starting 
to take off coat) Gee, I sure wish I 
had my new baseball glove. (Throw- 
ing coat over arm) That reminds me, 
Dad. I hauled all that junk out of 
the basement. You owe me thirty- 
five cents. 

Fatuer: Do I? (Taking money from 
pocket) Well, here you are. Don’t 
lose it. 

Bossy (Taking money): Don’t worry. 
(Starting left) I’m going to put it 
right in my bank before I go out. 

FatHer (Laughing): That bank of 
yours ought to be getting pretty 
heavy. 

Bossy: It is. This makes almost three 
dollars but my glove -will cost five. 
See you later. 

Moruer: Bobby, wait. Tell the boys 
not too make too much noise, It 
disturbs Mr. Carter. 

Bossy (Disgustedly): Gee, Mom, you 
tell me that every time I go out. 
I wish he’d never moved next door. 

Moruer: Well, he did, and ever since 
we've had trouble. I don’t know 
what he does all alone in that house 
but apparently he doesn’t like 
noise. So be careful. 

Bossy: O.K. 

Moruer: And maybe you can say the 
Lincoln speech over while you play. 

Bossy: Oh, Mom, I know that back- 
wards and forwards. (Quickly as he 
rushes out left) ‘“Fourscore and seven 





years ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation’ — 

FaTHErR (Shaking his head and looking 
after Bossy): The boy sounds as 
though he’s: selling papers. lice, 
will you please tell me why they 
picked him to recite the Gettysburg 
Address? 

Moruer: Well, that’s a fine thing to 
say. I should think you’d be proud 
that your son was chosen to be 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Fatuer: I suppose I am. But I still 
think they must choose them by 
picking numbers from a hat. 

Moruer: No, they wanted a fifth- 
grade boy for the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress and Bobby has a good memory. 
I wish you’d stop fussing about the 
program, Fred. You were the same 
way about the Christmas program. 

Fatuer: Now, Alice — 

Moruer: Yes, you fussed and fussed, 
but when it was over you were as 
proud as anything. You went around 
telling everyone that your daughter 
Mary was the Christmas angel. 

FatTuer (Rising and gesturing): Alice, 
that was different. Besides, that’s 
not the point. The Gettysburg 
Address is one of the great speeches 
in the history of our country. But 
Bobby doesn’t seem to have any 
idea of what it means. Nor does he 
have any idea of the true greatness 
of Abraham Lincoln. He doesn’t 
understand the qualities of the man. 

Morue_er: Oh, for goodness’ sake, Fred, 
he’s young. He’s only a little boy. 

Fatuer: Then why give him the 
speech? I wonder sometimes about 
these programs — mere children 
playing our great men. 


Moruer: That’s the whole idea of the 
programs, Fred. They learn about 
They grow in- 


our great men. 
terested. 

FatHER: Bobby doesn’t seem very in- 
terested. All he’s interested in as 
far as I can see is baseball. (Gestur- 
ing) Why don’t they let him play 
Babe Ruth? 

Moruer: Fred, we’re celebrating Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, not Babe Ruth’s. 
And will you please stop pacing 
about and waving your hands? Why 
don’t you sit down? Read your 
paper. I thought you wanted to 
relax. 

Fatuer (With a sigh): Very well, 
Alice. I'll try again. (He sits down 
right and picks up his paper.) 

Moruer: I should think so. You’re 
making me nervous, too. (Rising 
and pacing) There’s a lot to do be- 
fore the program. I wish the girls 
would hurry and get home. We’ll 
have to have an early supper. 

FatTHEeR: Why.on earth? 

Moruer: The program, of course. 
The children have to be at school 
by seven. You’ll have to drive them 
over and then come back for me. 
(There is the sound of boys’ voices 
shouting off: “Bobby, Bobby, slide!’ 
“Get him at second.” “Safe, safe!” 
... “No, he’s out!) Oh dear me, 
listen to those boys shouting. Fred, 
you’ve got to do something. 

FATHER (Putting down paper resignedly) : 
Alice, I thought you said I was to 
relax. And besides what can I do? 
Go out and gag the boys? Or shall 
I tell them to tiptoe round the bases 
and whisper to each other as they 


play? 





Moruer: Fred, it’s not funny. We 
don’t want any trouble with Mr. 
Carter today. There’s enough to 
worry about with the program. 
(Pacing nervously) Oh, I’d give any- 
thing if we had our old neighbors 
back. I wish that man had never 
moved next door. 

Faruer: Well, Alice, we can’t very 
well tell him to move away. 

Moruer: Something’s got to be done. 
I worry all the time. It’s impossible 
to keep children quiet. All the 
mothers in the neighborhood are 
upset about Mr. Carter. 

Fatuer: Has there been any more 
trouble, Alice? Maybe you’ve all 


been exaggerating this whole thing. 
Moruer: Exaggerating? 
shouted at the boys — 
Fatuer: I thought he told them just 
once to be quiet. 
Moruer: He shouted at them to stop 


When he 


making such noise. But that isn’t 
all, Fred. He seems so unfriendly. 
(Mary enters right, tossing off beanie 
and jacket onto chair.) 

Mary: Hi, Mom and Dad. [I'll bet 
you're talking about Mr. Carter. 
And I just saw him. 

Moruer: You did, Mary? Where? 

Mary: Glaring out his side window at 
the boys playing ball. 

Moruer: Oh dear, I just don’t know 
what do to. It’s because they are 
making noise. 

Mary: Gee, what’s a little noise? The 
only times we ever see Mr. Carter, 
he’s staring out of that window and 
he’s always frowning. Why does he 
have to look so cross all the time? 

Moruer: I don’t know, dear. He’s 
a strange man. 
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FatuEer: Now, Alice — 


Moruer: No, Fred. I told you I went 
to call on him last Tuesday and he 
wouldn’t answer the door. 


FatTHerR: But maybe he wasn’t home. 


Moruer: He was home — and — and 
there’s something I haven’t told any- 
one because it was so weird. I 
listened through the door and some- 
where in that house was a slow thud 
— thud — thud. 

FaTHER: Hmmm, a slow thud — thud 
thud — thud. I’ll admit it’s strange 
but there’s no reason for jumping 
to conclusions. 

Moruer: Perhaps not, but I don’t 
like the looks of it. I tell you, 
there’s something very mysterious 
about that Mr. Carter. 

Mary: That’s what the kids are saying, 
Mom. Susie Remple says maybe 
he’s a gangster. 

Fatuer: Mary, you and your mother 
have been listening to too many 
soap operas. 


Mary: Some soap operas are true to 
life, Dad. And suppose this is true? 
Perhaps we’ve got a gangster living 
right next door to us! It gives me 
the shivers just thinking about it. 
And I’m nervous enough already — 
about my song tonight. 

Fatuer: What kind of a song are you 
singing, Mary? 

Mary: An old folk song, Dad, of the 
Lincoln period. And so many high 
notes. 

Moruer: Oh dear me. You think 
you'll reach them all right, don’t 
you, Mary? 

Mary: I don’t know, Mom. (She 
flops in chair.) Sometimes I do — 





but then again if I’m nervous, some- 
times I don’t. 

Moruer: Well, dear, we just mustn’t 
be nervous. Let’s stop thinking 
about Mr. Carter. After all, he has 
no connection with the program. 
We'll just relax. 

FatuEr: Alice, you’ve been saying that 
ever since I got home. 

Moruer: Well, this time I mean it. 
Mary, why isn’t Lucille home? 

Mary: The ushers had a meeting, Mom. 

Morner: Oh. Well, I guess she'll be 
here soon and she can help me with 
the supper. Fred, you can read 
your paper. Mary, you’d better 
call to your brother. It’s time he 
came in to get cleaned up and that 
will settle the noise business. 

Mary: O.K., Mom. (She rises and 


starts right. LuctLuE enters right all 
excited. Removing scarf, she stuffs it 


into her jacket pocket. As LUCILLE 
speaks, Mary stops.) 

Lucite: Hello, everybody. 
got news! 

FatuHer: Well, it’s the head usher her- 
self. I understand we’re going to 
get the best seats in the house 
tonight. 

Luctt.E (Laughing): I should say not. 
No favoritism. But listen, who do 
you think is going to be guest of 
honor at the program? 

Mary: Guest of honor? I haven’t 
heard anything about a guest of 
honor. 

LucitLE: I know you haven’t. No- 
body knows except our committee. 
(As she talks she takes off jacket and 
throws it over chair.) Miss Davis, 
the librarian, told us this afternoon. 
I have to escort him to the platform. 


Have I 


And oh, you’d never guess! 

Farner: Lucille, this suspense is 
killing me. Surely I haven’t been 
chosen? 

LuctttE (Laughing): No, Dad, but 
you’re close. It’s your next door 
neighbor. 

Mary: Neighbor — 

Moruer: Lucille, you don’t — you 
can’t mean Mr. Carter? 

LuciLuE: Yes, isn’t it fantastic? 

Moruer: But why should he be guest 
of honor? 

LucILLE: Because he went to the li- 
brary last night to use some reference 
books and Miss Davis found out all 
about him. 

Moruer: Indeed? 

Farner: Did she find out what kind 
of bombs he is making in his spare 
time? 

LucttuE: Don’t be silly, Dad, he’s a 
writer. And what’s more he’s 
writing a book about Lincoln. I 
guess he’s written others too. So 
Miss Davis asked him to be guest of 
honor and he’s going to speak after 
the rest of us are all through. 

Mary: My goodness. I'll be scared 
stiff. I won’t be able to sing a note 
with him glaring at me. 

Moruer: Now, Mary, you mustn’t be 
nervous. Maybe we've misjudged 
the man. 

LucttLE: Sure. Miss Davis seemed to 
think he was real nice. And I guess 
he’s quite well known. Miss Davis 
says he’s a Lincoln scholar and he 
came to live here because he wanted 
a quiet place to do his writing. 

Moruer: A quiet place. Why, the 
poor man! No wonder the boys’ 
shouting has annoyed him. 








Mary: But I still don’t see why he has 
to act so grouchy. 

Farner: Mary is right, Alice. Just 
because he’s a writer is no reason 
why he can’t be neighborly. And 
what about the thud — thud — 
thuds? 

Moruer (Frowning): Yes, I'd for- 
gotten that for the minute. 

Lucite: What thud— thuds? 

Moruer: I heard strange sounds the 
day I went over there. Maybe he 
just made that up about being a 
writer. 

LuciLLE: But why would he go to the 
library? 

Faruer: Obviously to look up in- 
formation about atom bombs. 

Moruer: Fred, I wish you wouldn’t 
joke about it. It’s not funny. 
(Sound of boys shouting again, off: 
“Lean on one, Bobby.” “He can’t 
hit it.’ “Home run, Bobby. He 

Oh, there they are 
Mary, go and tell 


can’t pitch!’’) 
shouting again! 
Bobby to come home right away. 
Mary: With all this excitement I’d 
forgotten all about him. (She picks 


up jacket.) Wait till Bobby hears 
he’s going to have to recite the 
Gettysburg Address in front of Mr. 
Carter. 

Moruer: Oh dear, we'll have to go 
over it again to make sure he’s 
letter perfect. (There is sound of 
bat on ball off. Yells of: ‘Look out 
— the window, the window.” Sound 
of crash and splintering glass. Yells 
of: “Run, run everybody!’’) 

Moruer (Frantically): Oh, oh, my 
goodness, they’ve broken a window! 

Mary: And Bobby must have done it. 
(Throwing down her jacket) They 


were yelling for him to hit a home 
run. (Running to window upstage 
and looking out) And it’s Mr. Car- 
ter’s window. I can see it from here. 
The top pane is smashed. 

LucitLE: Wouldn’t you know it! And 
tonight I’ve got to conduct Mr. 
Carter to his seat. 

Moruer (She has gone to window, too, 
and is looking out.): But where are 
the boys? I can’t see any of them. 

Faruer: My dear, do you expect them 
to just stand there and face the 
wrath of the terrible Mr. Carter? 
My guess is that they’re at least a 
block away and moving fast. 

MorHEerR (Coming downstage again): 
But Fred, we'll have to do some- 
thing. You'll have to go over and 
see Mr. Carter. 

Farner: /’ll have to go over? Alice, 
I wasn’t playing baseball. You know 
very well that I’ve been right here 
—relaxing. (There is slam of door 
off right and Bossy rushes in and 
straight across stage. He is hatless 
and wears sweater over blue jeans.) 

FaTHeErR (Rising): Bobby, Bobby, wait 
a minute. 

Bossy: I — I can’t, Dad. 

FaTHER: Bobby, did you break that 
window? 

Bossy (Stopping for a moment): Yeah, 
I—I hit a home run. (He rushes 
off left.) 

LucitLE (Laughing): Dll say it was a 
home run. In more ways than one. 

Mary: Poor Bobby. 

Moruer: But I don’t like his running 
away and hiding like this. 

FaTuHER: No, you’re right, Alice. He’ll 
have to face the music. And it 
might as well be now. I'll have to get 





him and take him over. (He rises 
and starts left.) 

Moruer: Yes, Fred. Oh dear, why 
did this have to happen on the day 
of the program? (The doorbell rings.) 

Mary: Gee, I bet that’s Mr. Carter 
now, looking for Bobby. 

Moruer: Oh — oh dear. Fred, you 
can’t leave now. (FATHER stops.) 

Lucite: No, Dad, don’t leave us to 
face Mr. Carter. 

FatTuer: Very well. Answer the door, 
Lucille. 

Lucite: Me? Why me? 

FatuHeEr: Well, you’re going to have to 
escort him up the aisle tonight. You 
may as well get used to him. (Door- 
bell rings again, several impatient 
rings.) 

Luctn.e: Oh, all right. But he — he 

(She 


sounds as though he’s mad. 
goes out right.) 
Mary: Oh, what’ll I do? I’m getting 


more nervous all the time. Ill 
never be able to sing. 

MorueEr: Please, Mary, not now. (Mr. 
CaRTER rushes in right followed by 
Lucite. He is a scholarly-looking 
man and seems very excited.) 

CarRTER: Where, where is he? Where’s 
the boy who broke my window? 

Fatuer: He’ll be here in a moment, 
Mr. Carter. But there’s no need to 
be quite so excited. 

Carter: But I can’t help it. 
to see him. He ran in here. 

Fatruer: Yes, I know. He is our son 
Bobby. (Motioning toward others) 
And this is Mrs. Brown and our 
daughters, Lucille and Mary. 

Orners: How do you do? 

Carter: Oh, I—TI should apologize 
for rushing in this way. I’m glad 


I want 


to know you all. But I was anxious 
to catch that boy and talk to him. 

Moruer: Mr. Carter, we realize that 
breaking the window was serious 
and Bobby shouldn’t have run 
away, but he was frightened. 

Carter: Frightened? He didn’t 
seem frightened. The rest of them 
were flying off in all directions but 
he came right up to the side of the 
house and shouted at me. 

Moruer: Oh, my goodness! Mr. 
Carter, he—he wasn’t insulting, 
was he? 

Carter: Not at all. He just shouted, 
“Tt was my fault, Mr. Carter. I 
did it.””. Then off he ran. 

Fatuer: Well, then, so he admitted it. 

CarTeR: Yes, with no_ hesitation. 
That’s why I was — well, rather 
excited. I didn’t know boys were 
like that any more. You read so 
much about the younger generation 
being irresponsible. 

Moruer: Oh, you mustn’t believe all 
those articles, Mr. Carter. (MoTHER 
sits down, and Mary and LuctLuE 
are now seated upstage.) 

CartTeER: I can see you’re right. That 
Bobby has sterling qualities. 

FatHer: I’m—Im sure he _ has. 
Won’t you sit down, Mr. Carter? 

Carter: Thank you. (FATHER sits 
upstage right, CARTER downstage 
right. He goes on enthusiastically.) 
He’s real, he’s honest. Not unlike 
Abe Lincoln. 

Moruer: There, you hear that, Fred? 
Our Bobby is like Mr. Lincoln. 

Fatuer: What’s that? 

Bossy (Running in right carrying his 
bank): Pop, I had to get my bank. 
(He stops suddenly.) Oh. Mr. Carter, 





you’re here. I — I was coming right 
over to pay you for the window. 

Morner: Why, Bobby, and we 
thought you were hiding. 

Bossy: Gosh no, Mom, what do you 
think I am? 

Faruer: Son, I’m proud of you. Mr. 
Carter, he’s been saving that money 
for months to buy a baseball glove. 

CarTER: See, what did I tell you? 
Like Lincoln again. 

Bossy: Gosh, you — you mean me? 

Carter: Certainly I mean you. When 
Lincoln’s store went bankrupt he 
didn’t rest till he’d paid off every 
debt. But Bobby, I don’t want the 
money you’ve been saving. I’d 
much rather see you get the baseball 
glove. 

Bossy (All smiles): You — you would? 

MorueEr: Bobby, that’s no way to talk. 

Bossy: But Mom, everybody thought 
he was an old grouch. You said 
yourself that time he yelled at us 
to stop shouting — 

FatuEr: Bobby, that’s enough. 

Carter (Laughing): Well, now, I 
think I’m beginning to understand 
something. 

Moruer: Mr. Carter, please don’t 
mind what he has asid. 

Carter: No, no, I admit to the charge 
of having shouted to the boys to 
quiet down. I’d been calling to 
them from the window but they were 
making such a racket they couldn’t 
hear me. I wanted to tell them that 
I had some soft drinks on ice if 
they cared to come in and have some. 

Moruer: Well, of all things. Did you 
hear that, Bobby? 

Bossy: Gosh, and we just made more 
noise on purpose. But gee, Mr. 
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Carter, how were we to know? You 
always seem to be frowning when 
you look out the window so we 
thought you were mad at us. 

Carter: No, I wasn’t mad at you, 
Bobby. (He rises frowning and steps 
in front of mirror upstage. Then 
turns.) You see, I’m frowning right 
now and I’m not mad at anybody. 
Sometimes thinking hard about a 
problem makes a person frown. And 
if I get stuck for ideas while I’m 
writing, I often get up and pace 
about the room or look out the 
window. 

Mary: Why, Mr. Carter, that’s just 
what you were doing a little while 
ago when I walked past. I thought 
you were angry at the boys. 

Carter: No, just trying to get a little 
change from staring at my type- 
writer. (He sits down again.) Why, 
one day last week I even went down 
to the basement and chopped wood. 
I’d just written something about 
how Lincoln could chop through a 
four-inch log in eight strokes and I 
got to wondering if that was an in- 
teresting fact or not. So I decided 
to try it myself. I chopped through 
a piece of firewood I had in the base- 
ment. It took me over thirty strokes. 

FatTHer (Laughing): And I take it you 
left the fact in. 

CarTeER: I certainly did. 

Moruer: Mr. Carter, was it last Tues- 
day that you were chopping wood. 

CarTER: Why, I believe it was. But 
how did you know? 

Moruer: Well, Mr. Carter, I went to 
call on you. I knocked on the door 
and there was no answer. But I 
could hear a thudding noise. It 





must have been you chopping wood. 

CarTeR: Undoubtedly. And I’m so 
sorry I didn’t hear you. I’ve wanted 
to get acquainted with my neighbors 
but somehow it doesn’t seem easy 
for me to make the first move. 

Moruer: Why, Mr. Carter, I do be- 
lieve you are shy. 

Carter (Little laugh): Yes, I —I im- 
magine I am, and it seems to take 
something like a broken window to 
make me forget myself. When I 
think of how I came bursting in 
here — 

FarHer: Now, don’t you worry about 
that, Mr. Carter. We’re all glad 
that you did. 

Bossy: Sure, Mr. Carter, if you hadn’t, 
we'd never have found out that you 
were a swell guy. 

Carrer: Thank you, Bobby. You see, 
your breaking the window was really 
a favor to me. 


Bossy: Well, maybe, but I’ve been 
thinking. Lincoln just didn’t offer 


to pay his debts. He really paid 
them. (He dumps coins from his 
bank onto table next to CARTER.) So 
you better take my money. And — 
and if it’s not enough I can pay the 
rest a little at a time. 

Carter (Picking up a few of the coins 
and looking at them as he talks): 
Hmmm, so you had saved up all this 
toward a baseball glove. 

Bossy: Sure, but that’s all right. 
owe it to you. 

CarTER (Examining a handful of 
pennies): My, you seem to have 
pennies of every date here. 

Bossy: Listen, Mr. Carter — 1 broke 
the window. So I ought to pay you. 

Carter (Looking closely at a penny): 


I 
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Well, now, what have we here? (He 
rises and looks at penny under light.) 
A Lincoln penny and the very one. 
(Turning to Bossy) Bobby, if you 
want, to pay money for that window, 
ll accept this Lincoln penny in full 
payment. 

Bossy: But Mr. Carter, that’s only a 
penny. 

Carter: Yes, I know, but it’s worth 
more than just a penny tome. You 
see, I’ve made a hobby of collecting 
Lincoln pennies for each year since 
they were first made. I’m missing a 
few and this happens to be one of 
them. I don’t know what it’s worth 
in dollars but it’s as valuable as 
that window to me. Is it a deal? 

Bossy (Smiling): Well, gee, of course, 
Mr. Carter, if you’re sure I’ve 
honestly paid off my debt. 

CarTeR (Sitting down again): As 
honestly as Honest Abe paid off his. 

Bossy (Sweeping his money off the 
table and into his bank): Whee-e, 
I’ve paid for the window and still 
have money for my baseball glove! 

Carter: And don’t forget, Bobby, the 
next time you’re playing baseball, 
bring that gang of yours in to see me. 

Bossy: You — you mean the whole 
gang? 

Carter: Yes. I think getting to know 
more boys would help me to make 
my description of Lincoln’s boyhood 
more true-to-life. 

Bossy: But how could we help? 

Carter: Well, all boys are pretty much 
alike in some ways. For instance, 
when Lincoln was a boy he enjoyed 
sports. He liked to wrestle, you like 
to play ball. I hope I can make 
Lincoln seem more like one of us 





instead of like a statue in a park. 

Fatuer: I know just what you mean, 
Mr. Carter. I think we’re often in- 
clined to take our famous characters 
too seriously. I — I know I do that. 
We remember dates from history 
books and forget that in between 
those dates, they were pretty much 
like friends we know today. Not 
just figureheads. 

Bossy: Say, Mr. Carter, do you really 
write lots of books about Mr. Lincoln? 

Mary: Does he write books! Why, 
he’s an authority. He’s going to be 
the guest of honor at the program 
tonight. 

Bossy: He is? (Jo Carter) You — 
you are? 

Carter: Oh dear me, yes. I’d almost 
forgotten about that. (Rising) I'd 


better get home and try to figure 
out what I’m going to say. 


I get 
so nervous before one of these 
affairs that I sometimes can’t even 
remember ‘the year that Lincoln was 
born. 

Moruer (Laughing): Well, Mr. Carter, 
to think of you being nervous, too. 
We’ ve all been as nervous as can be. 

Mary: Especially after we heard that 
you were going to be there, Mr. 
Carter. I have to sing. 

Lucttue: And I have to escort you to 
the seat of honor. 

Carter (Smiling at LuctLie): Well, 
well, a charming escort. Perhaps we 
can buck each other up. I wouldn’t 
get so nervous if it weren’t for my 
memory. Invariably someone will 
ask me to recite the Gettysburg 


Address. Usually I start out “Four- 
score and seven’ — and then I get 
stuck. 

Bossy (Going right on): “Our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation.’”’ Gee, you don’t have 
to worry about that, Mr. Carter. 
I’m going to say it. 

Carter: You are? 

Morner (Jn a flutter): Yes — our 
Bobby was chosen. 

Carter: An excellent choice. 

Fatuer: | think I agree with you. 

Carter: Bobby, do you mind telling 
me — what’s your secret? I mean 
for memorizing the Gettysburg 
Address? 

Bossy: Well, gee, I— I don’t know. 
But the teacher said to try to 
think about the ideas, not just the 
words. To think about what it 
means. 

Carter: Ah, so that’s it. Well! If 
only more of us would do that. 

Bossy: So I’m pretty sure I know it 
now. ‘Course I still might forget. 

Moruer: Oh,. Bobby— you don’t 
think you will? 

Bossy: No, Mom, but even if I did 
forget some of the middle part, I 
could still finish up all right. I 
know I won’t forget the end. And 
I guess that’s the most important 
part of all — ‘“‘And that government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 66.) 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
BOBBY AND THE LINCOLN SPEECH 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes:Modern dress. At rise, Bobby wears 
a high black stovepipe hat, a long dark 
coat and ba blue jeans. When he re- 
enters, he is hatless and wears a sweater 
over his jeans. Mary wears a beanie and 
jacket when she enters; Lucille wears a 
scarf and jacket when she enters. Mr. Carter 
wears a dark suit and has on glasses. 

Properties: Newspaper, money for Father; 
bank containing coins, including a handful 
of pennies, for Bobby. 

Setting: A comfortable living room. There is 
an entrance at right to the hall and front 
door, and an entrance at left to the rest of 
the house. There is a window in the rear 
wall at left and a mirror on the rear wall 
at right. There is a large easy chair up- 
stage at right with a small table near it, 
another armchair at left, and other chairs, 
tables, and lamps as needed to furnish the 
room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Lower Grades 





The New Washington 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 


SALLY 

Bruce, her cousin 

POLLY 

JUDY 

HELEN 

JANE 

KEN 

PAUL 

TEDDY 

Miss BEEcH 

OTHER PUPILS 
Time: The present, February. 
SerrinG: A classroom. 


At Rise: The pupils are seated around 


the room. Some are working on 
projects — paintings, swords, flags, 
etc. SALLY enters with BRUCE. 

Sautiy: Hello, everybody. This is my 
cousin, Bruce Henderson.  He’s 
visiting us. (The children ad lib 
‘thellos” to SAuuy and Bruce.) 

Ken (Holding wp a sword): Look, 
Sally, I’m almost finished with the 
sword. (SALLY and Bruce go to in- 
spect it.) 

SaAuxy: It’s beautiful, Ken. 

Bruce: Why are you making a sword? 

Poutiy: Didn’t Sally tell you? We’re 
putting on a play for Washington’s 
birthday. We’re making things for 
it now. 

Jupy: We have to make wigs and 
swords and flags and lots of things. 

Ken (7'0 Bruce): Do you want to help 
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me paint this sword? It’s for George 
Washington himself. 

Sautty: That’s a good idea! Bruce is 
going to be in our class starting next 
month, but he doesn’t have any- 
thing to do now. Come on, Bruce, 
you can be a sword maker with Ken. 

Bruce (Scornfully): Swords! Who 
wants an old sword? 

Ken: Swords were important in George 
Washington’s day. Whenever an 
army lost a war, the generals had to 
give up their swords to the winning 
side. But when the British sur- 
rendered to the Americans at York- 
town, Washington let all the British 
officers keep their swords. 

Jupy (Dramatically): Washington said, 
“They have fought too well for us to 
triumph over them.” 

Pau: I don’t see why we have to 
wear swords in the play. I feel silly 
wearing a sword. 

HELEN: George Washington didn’t feel 
silly. I guess he was just about the 
bravest man in the world, and if he 
wore a sword, you can, too. 

Bruce: I’ll bet my father is just as 
brave as Washington was. My 
father’s a pilot in the Air Force. 

Satty: That’s why Bruce is staying 
with us. His father is in Europe 
doing something special for the 
President. So Bruce and his mother 
came to visit us. 

Bruce: We really could have stayed 





on our farm, and I could have taken 
care of Mother there. 

JANE: Do you live on a real farm, 
Bruce? 

Bruce: Sure. It’s a wonderful farm. 
We have cows and horses and chick- 
ens — I even have my own chickens. 
And we have lots of fruit trees — 
peach trees and apple trees and 
cherry trees. (Angrily) I’m going to 
miss everything this year, just be- 
cause we had to come and live in the 
city. Who wants to live in the city? 

Potty: We do! And if you don’t like 
our city, Mr. Bruce, you can just 
leave. 

Bruce: Maybe I will, so there! 

SaLLy: Bruce! Don’t say such things. 
Your mother and father had to leave 
the farm too, and they didn’t com- 
plain. 

JANE: Please help us with our play, 
Bruce. How about helping to paint 
this flag? (She holds up half-painted 
flag.) See — it’s the first flag 
America ever had. Thirteen stars 
and thirteen stripes for the thirteen 
colonies. George Washington made 
the design himself. 

Paut: Tl bet George Washington 
never drew any five-pointed stars! 
(Holds up another flag) It took me 
two hours last night to do these. I’ll 
be glad when this play is over. 

Bruce: I'll be glad when it’s over, too. 
Who cares about an old Washington 
play? If I were down on my farm 
now, I could be riding my horse. 

Teppy: Larry Jordan can ride a horse. 
He’s the boy who’s going to be 
Washington in our play. 

Bruce (Excitedly): Where is_ he? 
Maybe I could go riding with him. 
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Teppy: Larry didn’t come to school to- 
day. His mother said he didn’t feel 
well. : 

Bruce: Aw, people in the city are al- 
ways getting sick. Down on the 
farm we never — 

HELEN (Breaking in quickly): I’m tired 
of hearing about your farm! 

Bruce: And I’m tired of hearing about 
your play, so there! 

Ken: You take that back. The play’s 
important. We're learning a lot 
about Washington and the history of 
America by putting on a play. (He 
advances toward Bruck. Bruce 
backs away a little, and as he does so, 
he knocks the sword on KEn’s desk to 
the floor.) 

Ken: Now look what you’ve done! 
(He holds up the sword.) It’s broken, 
but maybe I can fix it. (The children 
start to examine the sword as Miss 
BEEcH enters.) 

Miss Beecu: Good morning, class. 
(All return to seats and greet the 
teacher.) 

Sautiy: Miss Beech, this is my cousin, 
Bruce Henderson. Bruce is visiting 
us. 

Miss Beecu: Oh yes, Bruce. Sally’s 
mother told me about you. I’m glad 
you're here, and I hope you'll enjoy 
being with us. 

HeLen: Bruce doesn’t like being here 
one bit, Miss Beech. Look what he 
did to Ken’s sword. (Miss Brercu 
looks at sword.) 

Miss Brecu: Oh, dear! I’m sure Bruce 
didn’t mean to break the sword. But 
we may not need it anyhow. 

Ken: Sure we do. We need it for the 
Valley Forge scene. 

Miss Beecu: I have some bad news 








for you, class. Larry Jordan is sick in 
bed with a bad cold. He won’t be 
able to be Washington in the play. 
(The children ad lib their disappoint- 
ment.) 

Satiy: Maybe someone else could be 
Washington, Miss Beech. 

Miss Beecu: It’s a long part, Sally. 
Who would have time to learn all of 
it — and do his lessons, too? 

Jupy: Teddy, you could do it. You 
have a good memory. 

- Teppy: I’m a painter, not an actor. I 
have to paint scenery. 

Miss Bescu: Does anyone else want to 
try? 

Ken: I’d never remember such a long 
part. 

Paut: I’m not tall enough. I’d never 
fit into the costume. 

Miss Beecu: Perhaps we'll forget 
about the play and have a Washing- 
ton program. You girls could dance 
your minuet, and someone could re- 
cite a poem. 

Potty: But we want to put on the 
play! 

Miss Beecu (Sighing): I know. But it 
can’t be helped. Come girls, let’s see 
if you remember the minuet. (Several 
girls dance a minuet.) That was fine. 
Now, what about a poem? Judy, do 
you want to try to learn this one? 
Here, read it out loud. (Miss Brrecu 
hands Jupy a book, and Jupy reads a 
Washington poem. Other poems and 
speeches may be added here.) 

Pau.: It doesn’t seem like much of a 
program to me. And what are we 
going to do with all the things we 
made? 

Teppy (Holding up a painting of Mt. 
Vernon): I worked on my painting of 


Mt. Vernon for two whole weeks and © 
now we’re not going to use it. It was 
hard work drawing all those trees — 
apple trees and peach trees and all. 

Bruce (Looking at Teppy’s painting): 
Say, that’s a good painting. Those 
really look like apple trees — just 
like the ones down on our farm. 

Teppy (Pointing to picture): Do peach 
trees look like this? 

Bruce: Yes. (Shakes his head) George 
Washington must have hated to 
leave his farm. 

Miss Beecu (Now seated at her desk): 
He did, Bruce. And he had to leave 
it many times. He left it to become 
Commander-in-Chief of our little 
army, and when the war was over 
and America was a free country, he 
finally went home. 

JANE: But he had to leave Mt. Vernon 
again to become the first President of 
the United States. 

Miss Beecu: His country needed him, 
and although he loved his farm, he 
loved his country more. 

Bruce (Slowly): That’s like my father. 
He had to leave our farm to help 
America. I had to leave the farm, 
too. 

Potiy: But what are you complaining 
about? George Washington had to 
leave Mt. Vernon to go to war — 
and his army was cold and starving. 

Jupy: I guess being first President 
wasn’t easy, either. 

Bruce: I — I guess it wasn’t. I never 
thought about Washington like that 
before. Miss Beech, I have plenty of 
time now. Could I go to visit the 
boy who was going to play Washing- 
ton? We could talk about horses. 





Maybe that would make him feel 
better. 

Miss Bruce: That’s a good idea, 
Bruce, but I think you should wait 
until Larry’s cold is gone. Perhaps 
you could telephone him. 

JANE: Wait a minute. Bruce, did you 
say you have plenty of time? 

Bruce: Yes. I don’t know anybody in 
the city and I don’t know how to get 
to places anyhow. 

JANE: Miss Beech, I nominate Bruce 
to be the new George Washington! 
Sauiy: Yes. Bruce could play Wash- 

ington. 

Jupy: George Washington had to leave 
his farm — and Bruce did, too. 

Potiy: Bruce has time to learn the 
part. 

Heien: And he’s just the right size 
for the costume. 

Miss Berecu: Wait a minute. I think 


it would be just fine if Bruce would 
be Washington, but it’s up to Bruce. 
What do you say, Bruce? 
Bruce: But I’m not in the class. 
Miss Brecu: You will be, starting 


next month. I guess we can say 
you’re a member of the class. 

Ken: You'll have to wear a sword. 

Bruce: I'd like to be Washington. (To 
Ken) I’m sorry I broke the sword 
and I'll help you fix it. 

Satiy: And when you wear the sword, 


you can remember that it stands for 
the bravery of a soldier. 

HELEN: This is an American sword, so 
it also stands for having to leave 
home to fight for freedom. 

Miss Breecu: Do you think you can 
learn the part, Bruce? 

Bruce: I hope so. 

Miss Beecu: Well, let’s hear how you 
sound. (She hands him playbook.) 
Read this speech right here. 

Bruce (Reading): “It is a great honor 
to be elected first President of the 
United States, and I shall do my 
best to be worthy of it. Fourteen 
years ago, when I rode away from 
my beloved Mt. Vernon, America 
was at war, fighting for her freedom. 
Today, as I leave once more, that 
freedom has been won. This is a 
proud and happy day for me — and 
yet a sad one. For although my life, 
my fortune and my honor belong to 
my country, my heart belongs to my 
farm and my home. 

“As a farmer, I know that growing 
things need constant care. I ask you 
to join with me in the great task 
ahead — helping America to grow. 
We, the people of the United States, 
must keep our country strong and 
free, with liberty and justice for all.” 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue New WASHINGTON 


Characters: 4 male; 6 female; male and female 
extras to be additional pupils. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. 
Properties: Various Washington projects, in- 


Setting 


cluding sword, flags, pictures of Mount 
Vernon, etc., and the equipment to work on 
these projects such as paints, paper, ete. 


: A classroom. There are tables and 
chairs or desks placed around the stage. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





The Price of Eggs 


by Mary Ann Nicholson 


Characters 
Wipow 
NEIGHBOR 
STRANGER, a young peasant man 
VILLAGE MAGISTRATE, an older man 
Time: A summer morning. 
Serrine: A French village street. 


At Rise: The Wivow is sweeping the 
doorstep in front of her house and 
stops to greet her NEIGHBOR who is 
passing on her way to market. 


Wipow: Good day to you, Neighbor. 
I see you are off to market. 

NereHpor: And good day to you, 
Widow. I have not seen you for a 
long while; not since your late hus- 
band’s funeral. 

Winow (Sadly): May heaven keep 
him. 

NeicHBor: How do you get along 
these days, Widow? 

Wipow: Oh, I manage, though I do 
have to work hard. I have my 
goats and my chickens. With the 
money I get from selling the eggs, I 
buy more chickens. I’m not starving. 


NeiGcHBor: Indeed, you are a lucky 
woman to be able to say that. My 
husband has gone away to the iron 
ore mines. He sends home his week’s 
pay for me to buy food and shoes 
for our children, but it is never as 
much as we need. 

Wivow: Alas, times are hard for every- 
one. Every day one sees a stream of 


French peasants 


men going past the door on their 
way to work in the iron ore mines. 
Look, here comes one now. (Ragged 
STRANGER enters from right, walking 
wearily. As he approaches the two 
women, he stumbles and slumps to 
the doorstep.) 

STRANGER: I beg your pardons, my 
good women, but I must sit down. I 
am too weary to walk another step 
without rest. 

NeicHBor: You must have come a 
great distance. I suppose you are on 
your way to find work in the iron ore 
mines like all the others. 

STRANGER: Yes, I am on my way to the 
mines. I have walked from a 
province beyond this one and I still 
have many miles to travel. 

Wipow: Well, rest awhile on my door- 
step if you want, it’s clean and it’s 
free. ’ 

SrraNGER: Thank you, madam. If I 
had some food I might have more 
strength to continue my journey. 
Could you spare a crust of bread, 
kind woman? I have had nothing 
to eat all day. 

Wiwow: I have little enough to eat my- 
self. I am a poor widow alone in the 
world. I cannot help every stranger 
who passes by. (She finds it easy to be 
cold-hearted.) 

NEIGHBOR (Whispering to her): You 
could sell him some of your eggs, 
Widow. Take pity on him, he is so 





tired and hungry. Surely, you can’t 
refuse him a little kindness. Remem- 
ber, we, too, know what it is to be 
hungry. Help him. 

Wipow (Reluctantly): I could sell youa 
dozen eggs. They were fresh from 
under the hens this morning. You 
could eat them on your way. 

STRANGER: How wonderful they would 
taste, but I have no money. I can- 
not give you anything but a promise 
to pay at some later date. 

Wipow: I would be a fool to do busi- 
ness that way. 

NEIGHBOR: Good Widow, how can you 
be so mercenary? He is starving and 
you do nothing. Give him some 


eggs. 
Winow: Give him eggs? Certainly not. 
How you talk. No wonder you are 
always poor. 
NereusBor: Then accept his promise to 
pay. He has an honest face. 


I’m 
sure you can trust him. 

Winow (Giving in under pressure): All 
right, but he will have to take yester- 
day’s eggs which I cooked this morn- 


ing. I shall get a good price for my 


best fresh eggs in the market. 
Srrancer: Cooked eggs will be very 
welcome and I won’t have to worry 
about crushing them by mistake. 
Thank you, kind and generous 
Widow. You have my word of honor 
that I will pay you for the eggs when 
I come back this way again, no mat- 
ter how long it takes me to make my 
fortune at the iron mines. (Wipow 
goes into house and returns with a 
dozen hard-boiled eggs and a kerchief 
in which she hands them to STRANGER.) 
NEIGHBOR: Heaven preserve you, 
Stranger. (STRANGER exits, down 


left.) Don’t you feel a little lighter in 
your heart for having helped a 
stranger, Widow? 

Winow: No, I only feel lighter in my 
purse. I will never see him or my 
money again, thanks to you. It’s 
the last time I’ll listen to you. 

NericHpor: Heaven will bless you 
many times for your kindness today, 
wait and see. (Wipow turns and shuts 
door in anger.) 


CURTAIN 


ScENE 2 


Time: Ten years later. 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Enter the STRANGER in fine 
clothes. He is accompanied by the 
NEIGHBOR. 

NercHBor: When I saw you in the 
market place, I didn’t recognize you 
at first. Ten years can make a lot of 
difference in people. When you were 
here before, you were in rags. 

SrrancerR: I have been blessed with 
prosperity from my work in the iron 
ore mines. Now I am part owner of 
those mines. I can repay my debt to 
the widow who gave me a dozen 
eggs when I needed food. Does she 
still live here? 

Neraupor: Yes, she does, but I rarely 
see her. She has become a miser and 
is so bitter with the world that she 
can’t say a kind word about any- 
body. Your paying the debt will 
please her very much. 

SrraNGER (Knocking on door): I hope 
it will be a happy surprise. 

Winow (Now older and very cranky): 





Hey, hey, who’s knocking? (She 
opens door a crack and peeks out.) 

Srrancer: It is I, good Widow. I 
have come to pay you for the dozen 

~ eggs you gave me ten years ago. (She 
comes out eagerly.) You see, I have 
never forgotten your great kindness 
tome. I want to keep my promise to 
pay. Here are two bags of gold for 
you. (Holds out bags) 

Wiwow: Only two bags of gold? It will 
take all you possess to pay me after 
ten years. 

SrraNnGcer: How can that be? 

Nerausor: Oh, oh, I see trouble brew- 
ing for you, Stranger. I warned you 
she had become greedy. I’ll run and 
fetch the Village Magistrate. He is 
wise in handling such matters. 
(Hurriedly, she exits right.) 

STRANGER: Just a moment, old Widow. 
Your neighbor is fetching a magis- 
trate. Perhaps he can solve this 
difficulty. I don’t understand why a 
dozen eggs should be worth more 
than two bags of gold even with in- 
terest on the debt for ten years. 

Wivow: The Magistrate will under- 
stand and protect a poor old widow’s 
rights. (Enter Ne1cupor, breathless, 
with an aged MAGISTRATE.) 

NercHpor: Here is the Magistrate. 
Now you can tell him your story, 
Widow. 

Wipow: Well, Your Honor, if I had 
not given this man a dozen eggs, I 
would have hatched a dozen chickens 
from them. And, from those dozen 
chickens I would have had more 
eggs and more chickens. In these 
ten years I would have had thou- 
sands of chickens and I, too, would 
be rich. 
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MaaistrRaTE: What you say sounds 
logical enough. (T'urning to STRAN- 
GER) Has she left any point out, 
Stranger? 

SrraNGER: Not that I can see, Your 
Honor. 

Maaistrate: Ahem, ahem, then I shall 
proceed with the verdict... . 

NeicHsor: Wait a minute, Your 
Honor. I have just remembered 
something. (She whispers excitedly 
in the MaaGisTraTe’s ear and he 
registers surprise and sly smile.) 
There. 

MaaistraTE: Before I offer you my 
decision, I want to ask the Widow if 
she will do me one favor. 

Wipow (Curious): What is that, Your 
Honor? 

MaaistTraTe: Will you cook me some 
ears of corn? I’m thinking of plant- 
ing a garden. 

Wipow: You must be joking, Your 
Honor. Everyone knows you can’t 
grow corn that has been cooked. 

MaaistraTe: Aha, there you see. Then 
you have forgotten that the eggs 
you gave this stranger were hard- 
boiled. How did you think you were 
going to hatch chickens from cooked 
eggs? 

Wipow (Eager to retreat): You are 
right, Your Honor, I have been very 
foolish. I will be satisfied with the 
two bags of gold the Stranger offered. 

Maaistrate: Not so fast, old Widow. 
You should be taught a lesson for 
causing such a fuss with your mi- 
serly meanness. Sir, pay her no 
more than the price of a dozen hard- 
boiled eggs. 

Srrancer: If it’s all right with you, 
Your Honor, I would rather give her 





the two bags of gold to show my 
gratitude to her for the kindness she 
showed me ten years ago. 

MAGISTRATE: You are very generous 
and forgiving, Stranger. I hope that 
after today, the Widow will know 
better than to count her chickens 
before they are hatched. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE Price or Eacs 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Peasant dress. The women wear 
white, lacy blouses and long, colorful skirts. 
The men wear dark-colored knee breeches, 
white shirts and colorful vests. The 
Stranger’s clothes are very ragged when he 
appears in Scene 1. In Scene 2 his costume 
is quite elaborate. He wears a heavy gold 
watch chain and a blue frock coat. 

Properties: Broom, a dozen hard-boiled eggs 
in a kerchief, two bags of gold. 

Setting: A French village street. If possible a 
backdrop should show several houses. One 
of these houses should have a door which 
opens, so that the Widow may use it for her 
exits and entrances. There is a doorstep in 
front of this door. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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A collection of thirty 
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Lincoln Reminders 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

CHARLIE 

FATHER 

FirrEEN LincoLN PENNIES (boys or 

girls) 

Time: Late evening. A few days before 
Lincoln’s Birthday. 

Serrina: A living room. 

At Rise: CHARLIB, about eight years 
old, is sitting in chair at left. 

CuHarun (Frowning and looking off 
into space as though thinking): 
Lincoln ... Lincoln . . .Lincoln. 

Fatuer (Entering right): Charlie, my 
boy, isn’t it almost your bedtime? 

CHARLIE: Sure, Dad, but I’ve got to 
finish my homework. 

Farner: Homework? Well, why aren’t 
you doing it? 

Cuaruie: [ am. 

Fatuer: But where are your books? 

Cuar.iE: That’s just it. I forgot them. 
I left them at school and tomorrow 
I’ve got to report on what I know 
about Lincoln. And I can’t remem- 
ber. 

Fataer: Can’t remember about 
Lincoln? Well, now that shouldn’t 
be so hard. For instance, he was 
born on February twelfth — uh — 
uh — in 1809. 

CuaruiE: Oh, I know that — every- 
body knows that. Miss Bradley 
said to tell interesting things. 

Faruer: I see what you mean. Hu- 
man interest things—facts that 
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show Lincoln’s character. That 
should be easy. 

CHARLIE: Well, you tell me some, Dad. 

Farner: All right, now, let me see. 
There’s the ah—the ah — well, 
they called him Honest Abe, he was 
a lawyer. There must be lots of in- 
teresting facts if we just had some- 
thing to remind us of them. I know, 
Charlie, why don’t you find a pic- 
ture of Mr. Lincoln and look at it? 
Pictures often act as a reminder 
about people. 

CuHaruie: But I haven’t got a picture. 

Faruer: Oh, you haven’t? Well, what 


about those pennies I gave you this 


morning? Each one of them has a 
picture of Mr. Lincoln. 

Cuaruie: That’s right. And say, Dad, 
I’ll bet that’s what our teacher 
meant. 

FatueEr: Meant about what? 

CHARLIE: She said for us each to bring 
something from home that reminded 
us about Lincoln. She said anyone 
could find it. I’ll bet she meant a 
Lincoln penny! 

FatHer: No doubt. Well, now you are 
all set. You’ve got a picture to look 
at and a reminder to take to school. 

Cuaruige: But I haven’t, Dad. I 
haven’t got those pennies any more. 

Faruer: I suppose not. You spent 
them all. 

Cuar.uiz: No, I didn’t. I put them in 
my piggy bank. (He goes to table and 





picks up bank and shakes it.) Listen, 
I’ve saved lots of them. 

Fatuer: Good. (Putting hand into 
pocket and taking out change) I'll 
see if I have another. 

CuaruieE: Gee, thanks, Dad. 

Fatuer: No-o. Quarters, nickels, 
dimes, but no pennies. No Lincoln 
reminders. I’m afraid you’ll just 
have to think hard and try to re- 
member what you know. 

CHARLIE (Coming downstage still hold- 
ing bank): But what about one to 
take to school? 

FatHer: I’m sorry, son. (Starting 
left) The last pennies I had are in 
your piggy bank. 

CuarRuLie (Trying to shake pennies out 
of piggy bank): Gosh, I wish I could 
get one out. 

Fatuer: Well, good luck, but I’m 
afraid it’s no use. Now, you’d 
better not stay up much longer, son. 
(He goes off left.) 

CHARLIE (He shakes bank again.): 
They went in through the slot. If 
they only knew enough to turn side- 
ways they could come out the same 
way. (He shakes it again.) Oh, it’s 
no use. (He puts bank back on table 
upstage and returns to chair and leans 
back in it. He rubs eyes tiredly a little 
and as he does so, yawns and says) 
Mr. Lincoln . . . Mr. Lincoln . 
Mr. Lincoln . . . (There is a blackout 
for a moment and as the lights come 
on a very large piggy bank is seen in 
the middle of the stage. It obscures 
the table upstage with the piggy bank 
on it and stands facing in the same 
direction as the one on the table. This 
pig can be flat, cut out of heavy card- 
board or plywood, and should have a 


vertical slot in it big enough for a 
child to slip through. The pig may 
be strung up on ropes with pulleys 
so that it can be lowered quickly into 
place and later drawn up again. 
CHARLIE takes his fists from his eyes) 
My —my goodness! What hap- 
pened to my piggy bank? (He rises 
and goes toward bank. He approaches 
slot and peeks in warily. Then ducks 
back.) They’re in there all right, 
(He pokes his head in slot.) Hello, 
Pennies. 

Pennies (Voices off): Hello, hello, 
hello! (CHaruie ducks head out, 
then looks in again.) 

CHARLIE: Pennies, listen to me. Why 
don’t you come out? I want to 
see you. 

lst Penny (Off): Listen, Pennies, 
someone wants to see us. 

OrneR PENNIES (Off): Wants to see 
us? But we can’t get out. 

CHARLIE: Of course you can. All you 
have to do is turn sideways. Come 
on, try it. (lst Penny is seen at 
slot, trying to get through. All the 
pennies wear everyday clothes but tied 
in front of each is a replica of the 
head side of a Lincoln penny about 
two feet in diameter. Nore: Perhaps 
boys and girls can make a class project 
of making these cardboard pennies for 
the play.) No, no, turn sideways. 
(Ist Penny turns and slips through.) 
See, it’s easy. 

ist Penny: Of course it is. Why didn’t 
we think of that before? (Calling 
back into slot) Come on out, Pennies. 
All you have to do is turn sideways. 
(Turning to CHARLIE) What do you 
mean you want to see us? Nobody 
wants pennies any more. 





CHARLIE: They don’t? 

lst Penny: No, they say we’re not 
worth enough to bother about. 

2np Penny (Squeezing through slot): 
That’s right. They say it takes too 
many of us to buy anything. 

3rD Penny (Squeezing through slot): 
Some people say that we are all 
right when it comes to paying little 
taxes. But then they are so angry 
about paying the tax that all they 
do is scowl at us. 

lst Penny: Yes, we pennies have a 
very hard time. 

CHARLIE: Gee, that’s too bad. But I 
like pennies. That’s why I’m saving 
you. And besides, i think you can 
help me. 

lst Penny: But how? 

CHARLIE: Well, I’m trying to remem- 
ber facts about Mr. Lincoln. And 
I thought because you’re all Lincoln 
Pennies, maybe you could remind me 
of things about him. 

Ist Penny: Well, we'll certainly try. 
I’ll tell you what J know. (He goes 
to stage center. CHARLIE backs to chair 
downstage left and sits again.) 
Lincoln was a poor boy, 

But in the American way, 
He rose to be our President — 
The greatest, some folks say. 

2nD Penny (Stepping beside 1sr): 

He was born in a log cabin, 
Surrounded by thick woods; 
And his family had little 

Of what we call worldly goods. 

3RrD PENNY (Stepping up beside 2ND): 
Lincoln didn’t have fine schools 
Like boys and girls today, 

But with his mother’s help he learned 
To study, anyway. 


then standing beside 3RD PENNY. 
Other pennies follow this same routine 
until there is a line of them all the way 
across stage. After each one recites his 
verse, the next one slips out.) 

He learned to do his sums at night 
By the light of an open fire; 
Writing with charcoal on a board, 
He never seemed to tire. 


5rH Penny: He taught himself his 
ABC’s, 
And how to read and write; 
And borrowed all the books he could 
And read them late at night. 


6rH Penny: Lincoln grew to be a 
strong man, 
He split logs to make fence rails; 
And helped to build log cabins 
With wood pegs instead of nails. 
7TH PENNy: Lincoln was a tall man, 
His height was six feet four, 
And he could wrestle anyone, 
And pin them to the floor. 


8rH Penny: Lincoln was a friendly 
man, 
He liked to talk to folks; 
And he had a sense of humor, 
And told a lot of jokes. 


9TH Penny: Lincoln was a kind man, 
The kindest you could meet; 
He saw a beetle on its back, 
And set it on its feet. 
10rH Penny: Lincoln was an honest 
man, 
He walked for miles to take 
Some money to a lady 
He had short-changed by mistake. 
1lrH Penny: Lincoln was a brave man, 
And not afraid to fight 
For what he thought was just and 
true, 


4TH Penny (Slipping out of slot and 
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When he knew that he was right. 





12TH Penny: Lincoln ran a country 
store 
And was postmaster, too; 
And in between his other work, 
He read law books through and 
through. 
13TH PENNY: 
speeches, 
And the things he had to say 
About freedom for our country 
Are quoted to this day. 


Lincoln made great 


14rH Penny: He believed in justice 
for all men, 
He said all men are free; 
And he worked to make this dream 
come true 
For all the world to see. 
15TH Penny: That’s why they put his 
picture 
On us pennies to remind 
All people that Abe Lincoln 
Was great and good and kind. 
CHARLIE (Rising excitedly): And that’s 
what you’ve all done. You’ve re- 
minded me the things about 
Lincoln. Why, you pennies ought 
to be proud being Lincoln 
pennies. 
Ist Penny: Oh, we’re proud all right. 
But it just seems that — well, we’re 
the least valuable coins. 


of 


of 


2nD Penny: Sure. It takes five of us 
to make even a nickel. 

3RD Penny: It doesn’t make Mr. 
Lincoln seem as important as the 
people on the other coins. 


CHARLIE: But don’t you see it makes 
him more important? Most people 
have more pennies than they do of 


the other coins. So there are more 
pictures of Lincoln than anyone 
else. There are more reminders of 
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him than of any other President 
we’ve ever had! 

Pennies (All happily): That’s right. 
That’s right. Hurray for Mr. 
Lincoln and Lincoln pennies! 

Farner (Off left, calling): Charlie! 

Cuaruie (Looking left): Gee, here 
comes my father. What’ll he think 
when he finds I’ve got all you pennies 
out of my bank? I’m supposed to 
be saving up. 

PENNIES (F-aciledly): Get back in! 
Get back in! (They scramble back 
through slot as fast as they can. 
CHARLIE stands near and helps with 
a push on the elbow here and there. 
Ist Penny is last to try to get back. 
He hurries and forgets to turn side- 
ways and can’t get through.) 

Ist Penny: It’s too late! I’m stuck! 

FatHerR (Off but nearer. Calling): 
Charlie, time you were in bed. 

CHARLIE (Grabbing hand of 1st PENNY): 
Come with me. You'll have to hide. 
(He runs for his chair and flops in. 
Ist Penny ducks out of sight behind 
chair. There is blackout for few 
seconds. During blackout, large pig 
is pulled up out of sight. 1st PENNY 
exits left and other pennies exit up- 
stage center. As lights come on, 
CHARLIE is rubbing his eyes again 
and FaTuER enters left.) 

FatueEr: Charlie, did you hear me? 

CHARLIE (Sitting up straight): Sure, 
Dad, I heard you. And I can go to 
bed now. I found out all about Mr. 
Lincoln. 

FaTHER: You did? That’s fine. Who 
told you about him? 

CuarRuiE: My pennies. You’d never 
believe it, Dad. They all came out 
of my bank and stood in a row and 





told me all the things I wanted to 
know. 

Fatoer: Hmm-m. I agree with you 
it is hard to believe. So they stood 
all in a row? 

CHARLIE: Yes, and then when they 
heard you coming they all ran back 
in again, that is— (He looks over 
arm of chair where 1st Penny had 
hidden.) That is, all except one. 
He got stuck and couldn’t get back 
in. (He leans over and picks up 
penny.) And look, here he is. 

Fatuer: So he couldn’t get back in. 
That’s very interesting. Are you 


sure the penny didn’t fall out while 
you were shaking your bank? 


Cuar.ie: Of course not. I told you he 
got stuck trying to get back in with 
the others. (Shaking his head a 
little) That is, I think — (He breaks 
off.) Anyhow, am I lucky. Now, 
I can take this one to school with 
me tomorrow to show the teacher. 

Fatuer: Well, that’s fine. And it 
seems she was right. Lincoln 
pennies are good reminders. 

CHARLIE: Of course they are. And 
when they remind us of Mr. Lincoln 
and all the things he did for our 
country — well, I guess that makes 
them as valuable as any coin we 
have. 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


LINCOLN REMINDERS 


Characters: 2 male; Fifteen pennies can be 
male and/or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Charlie and Father wear everyday 
dress. Pennies also wear everyday clothes 
but they have a replica about two feet in 
diameter of the head side of a Lincoln 
penny tied to the front of their clothes. 


Properties: Piggy bank, money. 


Setting: A living room. It is comfortably 
furnished with tables, chairs, and lamps, 
all at left or right. There is a space in the 
middle of the stage where the large card- 
board or plywood pig may be placed at the 
proper time. (See directions in script) 

he backdrop should be a curtain. Near 
upstage center is an invisible opening for 
Pennies to enter and exit. Downstage left 
is a large upholstered armchair. Down- 
stage there are entrances at right and left. 


Lighting: The lights black out twice as in- 
dicated in script. 





Mr. Smooch’s Trap 


by Sally Werner 


Characters 
SQUIRREL 
SKUNK 
WoopcHuck 

WREN Mr. Smoocu 

RABBIT Moose 

Sertinc: A forest clearing. There is a 
small fish pond at right. 

Ar Rise: Peter is fishing as BLUE- 
BIRD, CARDINAL and WREN come 
hopping in. 

BLUEBIRD: Oh, Peter, we just saw Mr. 
Smooch. 

CaRDINAL: That’s right, Peter, and I 
think he’s coming this way. 

Wren: He looked cross, Peter. You’d 
better go home. If he finds you here 
he won’t like it. 

Peter: Well, thank you, birds. It’s 
nice of you to come and tell me. I 
won’t let him catch me. 

BLUEBIRD: We'll fly up in the trees 
and watch, Peter. We'll let you 
know if he comes. 

Prerer: Thank you, Bluebird. Thank 
you all. I'll be listening. (Birds fly 
away as RABBIT, SQUIRREL, SKUNK 
and Woopcuvuck enter.) 

Rassir: What are you doing, Peter? 

Peter: Trying to catch some fish for 
supper. 

Rapsit: You won’t be fishing very 
long if Mr. Smooch catches you 
here. You know he doesn’t allow 
people to fish in his pond. 

SquIRREL: Ooh, I wouldn’t fish here. 

Sxunk: Neither would I. 


PETER 
BLUEBIRD 
CARDINAL 
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Peter: But this isn’t Mr. Smooch’s 
pond. It isn’t his property at all. 
These woods belong to all of us. 

Woopcnuck: We know—but Mr. 
Smooch thinks he owns it just be- 
cause he lives here. 

Rassir (Looking around nervously): I 
just hope he doesn’t come around 
this way, that’s all. (Jumps) What’s 
that? 

SKUNK: Just a twig snapping, Rabbit. 
Don’t be so nervous. 

SqutrREL (Looking around): Yes, don’t 
be so nervous. Listen! Did you 
hear someone? 

Peter: There’s no one around. I think 
it’s too bad that Mr. Smooch fright- 
ens you so much. I’d like to tell him 
something —I would. (Jumps up 
and looks at his line) Wow! Did you 
see that? I had a nibble. Rabbit, did 
you see that? Hope he bites again. 

SQquIRREL (Jumping up and down): I 
saw him! I saw the fish! I saw him 
swimming away just now! 

Woopcuuck: Listen, Squirrel, how do 
you expect Peter to catch a fish 
when you make all that racket? 

Skunk: That’s right. It’s just chatter, 
chatter, chatter — that’s all you do. 

SqutRREL: But I saw him! I did. I 
saw him! 

Peter (Jumps up and pulls fish into 
the air and dangles it in front of 
Skunk) Hurrah, I’ve got him! I’ve 
got him! Isn’t he a beauty? 

Skunk: Phooey, don’t hold him so 





close to me. I’ll smell like a fish in- 
stead of a skunk. 

Peter: Oh, oh! (Looks up into trees) 
The birds are warning us. Mr. 
Smooch is coming. 

Rassirt: And here I go! (Runs away) 

SQuIRREL: Me too! (Follows Rassir) 

Woopcuuck: Me too! (Follows Squtr- 
REL) 

SkuNK: Wait for me! (Follows Woop- 
CHUCK) 

Peter (Hustles off to hide in back of 
bushes): I'll just have to hide back 
here. Hope he doesn’t see me. 

Mr. Smoocu (Enters, carrying a rope 
and piece of wire, and looks about 
suspiciously) : Thought I heard some- 
one — but I guess they’re gone. If 
I ever catch them fishing in my 
pond, I’ll show them a thing or two. 
I have my rights, I have. They 
can’t get the best of old Smooch. 


I'd like to see anyone get the best of 


me. Just let them try it. (Sits on 
stump and looks carefully about) Vl 
sit over here where I can watch in 
both directions. I'll show ’em. This 
is my forest and I want them to 
know it. 

Peter (Peeking from behind the bushes, 
tries to suppress a sneeze, holds hand 
to nose, then suddenly sneezes): Uh — 
uh — choo! 

Mr. Smoocn (Leaps into air and turns 
around to face Peter): So—-o! There 
you are! You rascal, what are you 
doing near my pond. Catching my 
fish, eh? I see you back there. I’ll 
show you, I'll catch you! (Chases 
PETER around bush. PETER runs 
away with his fish.) Bring back my 
fish, do you hear? That’s my fish! 
(Mr. Smoocn jumps about and backs 


up into pond where he sits down yell- 
ing and waving his arms.) Help! 
Help! I can’t swim! Help! 

Mooss (Enters and looks over the rushes 
at Mr. Smoocn): You do make a 
great deal of noise Mr. Smooch. 
Must you yell so loud? 

Mr. Smoocu: Can’t you see I’m sitting 
in the pond? Can’t you see I’m 
stuck in this mud. I need help, I tell 
you. I need help to get out of here. 
(He waves arms and bounces about.) 

Moose: Mr. Smooch, there are a few 
choice roots at this end of the pond 
and I would thank you if you moved 
about carefully. I generally take 
my lunch here and occasionally I 
have an in-between snack — it de- 
pends on how I feel. One never 
knows when one is going to need 
nourishment and — 

Mr. Smoocu (Shouting): Help me out 
of here! And stop that talking! Do 
you hear? 

Moose (Looks at Mr. Smoocu care- 
fully): No. I think not. I think it 
would do you good to sit there and 
cool off. (Turns about and exits) 

Mr. Smoocu (Struggles about in pond, 
muttering to himself, finally gets out) : 
I'll get them! I'll get them for this. 
Dripping wet, that’s what I am, and 
all because of trespassers. I’ll show 
them. I'll fix a trap, that’s what I’ll 
do. I'll teach them to cross my 
property. They can’t fool around 
with old Smooch. Let’s see now — 
here is a good place to fix a trap. Ah, 
I’m glad I brought this rope and 
wire. (Fixes trap on side of stump) 
I'll catch them this time or my name 
isn’t Smooch. I’ll fix it right there 
where they can’t see it. Ho! Ho! 





Ho! They think they’re going to 
cross my woods, do they? We'll see 
about that. There — this is a good 
trap if I ever saw one. Let’s see now, 
(Walks away and comes back toward 
trap) They'll come walking along 
this way and — (Bends over to look) 
Nope, can’t see it at all. It’s well 
hidden. Old Smooch knows how to 
lay traps all right. Ho! Ho! Just wait 
till I catch the — (Stops suddenly as 
foot is caught in trap. Waves other leg 
in air and yells) Oh! Ouch! My 
foot! Ouch! I’m caught! I’m 
caught! It’s a trap! I’m caught in 
a trap, help me someone. (Sits on 
stump with foot in trap and yells. 
Animals enter, hopping. They stand 
and stare at Mr. SMoocu.) 

Mr. Smoocnu (Trying to talk in quieter 
tones): Rabbit, come here. 

Rassit (Trembling): I didn’t do it. 
Honest, I didn’t do it. (Backs away) 

Mr. Smoocu: Squirrel, please come 
here. Come over here, Woodchuck. 

SqutRREL (Backing away): I didn’t do 
it. 

Woopcuuck: No, we didn’t do it. 

Mr. Smoocn: Skunk, you'll help me, 
won’t you. 

Skunk: Who me? Oh no, I didn’t do 
it and besides I have to go. Yes, 
I must be leaving — 

ANIMALS: Yes, we have to 
(They run away quickly.) 

Mr. Smoocw: Wouldn’t you think 
someone would help me? How will I 
ever get out of this trap. I can’t do 
it alone. (Looks up into trees) Hey, 
birds — come down here. 

CarpinaL (Enters flying, followed by 
WrEN and Buivuesirp): Were you 
calling us, Mr. Smooch? 


leave. 


Mr. Smoocu: Yes, yes. Come here, 
will you? Will you fly away and get 
help. I can’t get out of this old — 
this trap. I’m caught. I need help. 
Go and get someone. Hurry, will 
you. Well, why don’t you go? Are 
you paralyzed? 

WreEN: Yes, we are Mr. Smooch. 
We’re always paralyzed with fear 
when we see you. 

Biuepirp: And besides, you threw 
stones at us this morning. Why 
should we help you? 

Mr. Smoocu: Well — what’s the mat- 
ter with all of you anyway. I have 
to get out of this, I tell you. (Shouts) 
Do you hear! (Birds look frightened 
and fly away quickly. Moose enters.) 

Moose: Well, my friend, I see you 
managed to get yourself out of the 
pond. It takes quiet thinking to get 
yourself out of a place like that. Now 
take me for instance, if I ever get 
caught — (Looks at trap) Speaking 
of getting caught, you seem to be 
caught in some sort of a trap. 

Mr. Smoocu: Now, don’t you start 
preaching again. I’m caught in a 
trap and I need help. You can’t do 
much with those hoofs of yours, but 
you can get someone to help me. 

Moose: Someone? You do have 
friends, then — friends who might 
help you? 

Mr. Smoocnu: Well — yes, I mean, no. 
Well, go on I say, I need help. 

Moose: So you're in a trap, well, well. 
I'll see what I can do. Otherwise, 
I’ll drop around to see you again to- 
morrow night. You won’t exactly 
starve. I do think enough of you to 
bring you a few choice roots from 
the pond. 





Mr. Smoocu (Shaking fist): You — 
you Moose, you. You—you old 
Moose! If I were free, I’d — I’d — 

Moose (Slepping up and looking 
Smoocu in the eye): Yes? You would 
what? What would you do if you 
were free? 

Mr. Smoocu (Moves back on stump, 
trembling): Why n-n-nothing, heh, 
heh. Just talking, I guess. 

Moose: Well, be careful how you talk. 

Mr. Smoocn: All right, all right. Go 
on now. 

Moose (Stares at him a moment, then 
starts to walk away): I'll see what I 
can do. (He exits.) 

Mr. Smoocu: What’s the matter with 
them anyway. Why doesn’t some- 
one come and help me. (Yawns) Ho 
hum. This has been too much for an 
old man. (Falls asleep, his head on his 
chest. A few moments later, PETER 


enters slowly, and walks up to Mr. 


SMOOCH.) 

Peter: It’s old Mr. Smooch, guarding 
his pond. He’s fast asleep, too. Just 
look at that — sitting where he can 
look in all directions. (PETER sud- 
denly looks at Mr. Smoocn’s foot.) 
Goodness, his foot is caught in a 
trap. Poor old man. And there’s no 
one to help him. Well — what am I 
waiting for? I’ll help him. Let’s see 
now, how does this contraption 
work. (Bends down and works at 
trap) 

Mr. Smoocu (Waves arms and shouts 
in his sleep): Help! Help! Stop him! 
That’s my fish, I tell you. That’s 
my fish! 

PeTrer: Hey, you’re dreaming. Wake 
up and sit still. Il help you out of 
this trap. Sit still, will you? 


Mr. Smoocu: Wh — what’s that? 
You’re going to help me? 

Peter: Of course. But you’ve got to 
sit, still. 

Mr. Smoocu: All right, but don’t you 
try any tricks. 

Perer: Of course not. 
out in a jiffy. 

Mr. Smoocu: I just don’t understand 
it. (Shaking head) If you left me 
here, you could use my forest with- 
out any trouble. 

Peter: Oh that? Well, no matter how 
much I wanted to fish in your pond, 
I just couldn’t leave you here caught 
in your own trap. 

Mr. Smoocu: Eh? What’s that? Who 
told you I made this trap? 

Peter: Oh, I just knew. You made it 
to catch me or some of my friends, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Smoocn (Ashamed): 
you're helping me? 

Peter: Certainly. I would feel very 
unhappy, if I just left you here. 

Mr. Smoocn: You would? 

Peter: Yes, I would Now, move your 
foot a little. There — you’re free. 
(Mr. Smoocu pulls foot away from 
trap.) How does your foot feel? 
Can you walk? Here, I’ll help you. 

Mr. Smoocu: I feel fine — fine. My 
foot is sore, but I feel good somehow. 
It’s a funny thing. You're a fine 
boy, Peter. I think you’ve taught 
me something. Old Mr. Smooch has 
learned a lesson. I’m going to have 
friends, Peter, many friends. Do 
you think — do you think I can have 
friends? Do you think old Mr. 
Smooch can have friends? 

Peter: Of course you can, 
Smooch. I'll be your friend. 


I'll have you 


And still 


Mr. 





Mr. Smoocnu: You will? Let me tell 
you a secret. (Bends over and talks to 
Peter in a loud whisper) This pond 
doesn’t really belong to me at all. 
Neither does this forest. I just pre- 
tended that it did. It was a game — 
that is, I thought it would be fun to 
be cross and mean. But it isn’t fun. 
I’ve been terribly lonesome. I want 
friends. (RABBIT enters.) 

Mr. Smoocu: Rabbit, I have some 
choice carrots over in my garden. I 
wonder if you wouldn’t like to go and 
help yourself to a few. 

Rassit (Rubs eyes and shakes head): I 


knew it — I just knew it. I got up 
from my nap too fast. I’m not 
awake — I’m still dreaming. I’m 
going right back and wake up. 
(Turns about and begins to walk away) 
I shouldn’t be dreaming such things, 
I shouldn’t. I’m going right back and 
wake up. (He evits.) 

Mr. Smoocu (Looks after Rappit 
sadly): It will take time, Peter. 

Perer: Yes, Mr. Smooch, it will take 
time, but I’ll help you, and soon 
you'll have many friends. (They 
shake hands as the curtains close.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Mr. Smoocn’s Trap 


Characters: 2 male; birds and animals may be 
male or female; male and female extras to 
be additional birds and animals, if desired. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Mr. Smooch may be dressed in 
green and wear a pointed cap. Peter wears 
modern, everyday dress. The birds may 
wear crepe paper wings of appropriate 
color and they could have signs to help 
identify them. The animals may also wear 
signs and their costumes may be as elabo- 
rate as desired. 

Properties: Fishing pole and line to which is 
attached a cardboard fish. The fish should 
be hidden in the rushes at the edge of the 
pond until the proper moment. Rope and 
piece of wire for Mr. Smooch. 

Setting: A forest clearing. There is a small 
fish pond at right surrounded by rushes. 
This could be a small plastic wading pool 
from which the water has been emptied. 
The rushes, made of green and brown paper, 
could be attached to the sides of the pool 
with masking tape. At one side of the pond 
is a large stump which might be a box cov- 
ered with brown paper. A backdrop sug- 
gesting the forest may be used, if desired. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


Radio Play 





The Happy Prince 


by Oscar Wilde 
Adapted for radio by Edward Golden 


Characters 

Happy PRrINcE WRITER 

SWALLOW Matcu-Giri 

MoTHER Ist ORPHAN 

Ist Boy 2ND ORPHAN 

2nD Boy Man 

LADY Mayor 

CouRTIER WIFE 

FATHER CouUNCILOR 

GRETA OVERSEER 

NARRATOR 

Music: Up and under. 

Narrator: High above the city, on a 
tall column, stood the statue of the 
Happy Prince. He was gilded all 
over with leaves of fine gold; for eyes 
he had two bright sapphires, and a 
large ruby glowed on his sword hilt. 
He was very much admired indeed, 
and every Sunday, when the great 
cathedral bells called the towns- 
people to worship, parent and child 
alike paused before the Happy 
Prince to find inspiration in his kind 
face. 

Sounp: Cathedral bells, in background. 

ist Boy (Fading on): Why do I have to 
go to church? I want to stay home 
and play. 

Moruer: Shush, Hans! 
What do you see? 

lst Boy: The statue of the Happy 
Prince, of course. 


Look up. 


Playing time: 25 minutes. 


Moruer: Why can’t you be more like 
the Happy Prince? Truly, he looks 
just like an angel! 

lst Boy: How do you know? You’ve 
never seen one. 

Moruer: Ah, but I have in my dreams. 
We are only happy when we are 
doing the right thing. . . . that is 
what the Happy Prince teaches us; 
and you must do the right thing now 
by coming to church. Do you un- 
derstand? 

ist Boy: 1... I guess so. 

Moruer: Come along, now, or we shall 
be late! ; 

Sounp: Bells fade out. 

Music: Up and under. 

Narrator: One night there flew over 
the city a little swallow. His friends 
had gone away to Egypt six weeks 
beforé, but he stayed behind, for he 
was in love with the most beautiful 
Reed. He had met her early in the 
spring, as he was flying down the 
river after a big yellow moth, and he 
had been so attracted by her slender 
waist, that he had stopped to talk to 
her. Now, he was a swallow who 
liked to come to the point at once, so 
he said to the Reed: 

Swa.iow: Shall I love you? I know 
you cannot answer me with words, 
but speak to me in some lovelier 
way. Ah! You are bowing to the 





wind! How wonderful! I think that 
you say, “Yes, do love me,” and I 
shall, little Reed, I shall! 

Narrator: The Swallow flew round 
and round the graceful Reed, touch- 
ing the water with his wings and 
making silver ripples. This was his 
courtship, and it lasted all through 
the summer until, in autumn, the 
Swallow thought: 

Swa.iow: This is a ridiculous attach- 
ment! My Reed has no money and 
far too many relations. Besides, she 
has no conversation, and I am afraid 
that she is a coquette, for she is al- 
ways flirting with the wind. 

Narrator: And certainly there was 
some truth in what the Swallow 
thought, for whenever the wind 
blew, the Reed made the most grace- 
ful curtsies. There were other things 
to be taken into consideration too, 
for instance: 

Swa..ow: I admit that she is domestic, 
but I love traveling; and conse- 
quently, my wife should love travel- 
ing also. 

Narrator: With these things in mind, 
the Swallow said to the Reed: 


Swa.iow: Will you come away with 
me? 


NARRATOR: But the Reed merely shook 
her head, she was so attached to her 
home. 

Swatiow: Huh! I see it all now, my 
precious Reed . . . you have been 
trifling with me! Well .. . that’s 
that! I am off to the pyramids to 
join my friends. (Fading) Goodbye! 

Sounp: Bird chirp. 

Music: Up and out. 


flew, and at night he arrived in the 
city: 

Swa..ow: Where shall I put up for the 
night? I certainly hope the town 
has made preparations. Why... 
there’s the very place! Between the 
feet of that big golden statue. I 
shall sleep there! 

Sounp: Bird chirp, fading off mike. 

Narrator: And so he alighted between 
the feet of the Happy Prince. 

Swa.Low: This is a fine position, with 
plenty of fresh air. Imagine! A 
golden bedroom! Ah well, time to 
sleep. I have a long journey ahead 
of me. (Yawns) 

NARRATOR: But, just as he was putting 
his head under his wing, a large drop 
of water fell on him: 

SwaLtow: What a curious thing! 
There is not a single cloud in the 
sky. The stars are quite clear and 
bright, and yet, it is raining. The 
climate in the north of Europe is 
really dreadful. My Reed used to 
like the rain, but then, that was her 
selfishness! 

Sounp: Tear drop. 

Swatitow: Oh! Another drop! What 
is the use of this statue if it cannot 
keep off the rain? I must look for 
someplace else to sleep! 

Music: Sneak in, in background. 

NARRATOR: But before he had opened 
his wings to fly away, a third drop 
fell, and he looked up and saw. . . 
Ah! What did he see? The eyes of 
the Happy Prince were filled with 
tears, and tears were running down 
his golden cheeks. His face was so 
beautiful in the moonlight that the 
little Swallow was filled with pity: 


Narrator: All day long the Swallow Swatitow: Who... who are you? 


86 





Prince: I am the Happy Prince. 

Swa.iow: If you are happy, why are 
you weeping? You have quite 
drenched me! 

Prince: When I was alive, and had a 
human heart, I did not know what 
tears were, for I lived in the palace 
of Sans-Souci where sorrow is not 
allowed to enter. 

Swa.uiow (Entranced): What a marvel- 
ous place that must be! 

Prince: It would be . . . if everyone in 
the world might live there, but, alas, 
they do not. 

Swa.iow: How full of pleasures your 
life must have been! 

Prince: A pleasurable existence, yes, 
but it was not life. In the daytime I 
played with my companions in the 
garden, and, in the evening, I led 
the dance in the great hall. Round 
the garden ran a very lofty wall, but 
I never cared to ask what lay beyond 


it, everything about me was so 


beautiful. My courtiers called me 
the Happy Prince, and happy in- 
deed I was, if pleasure be happiness. 
So I lived, and so I died. 

Swa.iow: Why are you unhappy now? 

Prince: Now that I am dead, they 
have set me up here so high that I 
can see all the ugliness and all the 
misery of my city; and though my 
heart be made of lead, yet I cannot 
choose but weep. 

Swa.iow: Oh, then you are not solid 
gold! 

Prince: No, but I have been given a 
heart nonetheless . . . a heart like 
any other heart that cannot help 
but be moved by such misery. 

Swa.iow: I have flown over this city 
many times, but I have never seen 


the sorrow that you speak of. 

PRINCE: Perhaps you have not looked. 
Let me show you! See... see away 
over there . . . the shabby brown 
house in the middle of a tiny street. 

Music: Crossfade new theme with old, 
in background. 

PrincE: One of the windows is open, 
and through it I see a woman seated 
at a table. Her face is thin and worn, 
and she has coarse red hands all 
pricked by the needle. She is a 
seamstress, and she is embroidering 
passion flowers on a satin gown for 
the loveliest of the queen’s ladies to 
wear at the next court ball. 

Swa..ow: Yes... and in the corner of 
the room a little boy lies ill. He has 
a fever, and is asking for oranges. 
His mother has nothing to give him 
but river water, and so he is crying. 

PRINCE: Swallow . . . little Swallow... 
will you not bring her the ruby out 
of my sword hilt? My feet are 
fastened to this pedestal, and I can- 
not move. (Urging him) You will do 
this one errand for me, I am sure. It 
is not asking much. See how the 
poor boy suffers! 

Music: Fade out. 

Swa.Low: I am waited for in Egypt. 
My friends are flying up and down 
the Nile and talking to the large 
lotus flowers. 

PrincE: This will not take long. 

SwaLLow: Soon they will go to sleep 
in the tomb of the great King. The 
King is there himself in his painted 
coffin. He is wrapped in yellow linen 
and embalmed in spices. 

PRINCE: But surely to ease another’s 
sufferings... 

Swa.iow: Round his neck is a chain 





of pale green jade, and his hands are 
like withered leaves. 

Prince (Anziously): Swallow, little 
Swallow, will you not stay one night 
to be my messenger? The boy is so 
thirsty and the mother so sad. 

Swa.iow (Nervously evasive): Besides, 
I don’t think I like boys. Last sum- 
mer there were two boys who were 
always throwing stones at me. They 
never hit me, of course, because I 
fly far too well for that, but still, it 
was a mark of disrespect, and. . . 

Prince (Interrupting, hurt): Very well, 
I understand. All hearts are not 
touched by sorrow. (Softly) Perhaps 
that is why there is so much of it. 

SwaLLtow (Concerned): Please, don’t 
be sad, for then you will weep, and I 
shall get wet again. (Slight pause) It 
is very cold here, but I shall stay 
here with you for one night and be 
your messenger. 

Prince: Thank you . 
little Swallow! 

Music: Up, hold and out. 

Narrator: The Swallow picked out 
the great ruby from the Prince’s 
sword and flew away with it in his 
beak over the roofs of the town. He 
passed by the cathedral tower where 
the white marble angels were sculp- 
tured. 

Music: Sneak in minuet, in background. 

Sounp: Ad-lib party, in background. 

NaRRATOR: He passed by the palace 
where a party was in progress. A 
beautiful girl came out on a balcony 
with her lover. The Swallow was 
intrigued and alighted on the railing 
to hear their conversation. 

Lapy (Fading on): I do hope my dress 
will be ready in time for the court 


. . thank you, 


ball. I have ordered passion flowers 
to be embroidered on it, but the 
seamstress is so lazy I suppose the 
work won’t be finished by Saturday. 

CourtreR: Don’t upset yourself, my 
love. We shall go to her shop in my 
carriage first thing tomorrow morn- 
ing. I’ll threaten to bring her before 
the magistrates if your gown isn’t 
ready for the ball. 

Sounp: Bird chirp, off mike. 

Lapy: Why, look! A swallow! And 
see, he has a jewel in his beak. 
(Excited) Catch him! Oh, dear, he’s 
gone. How.strange! Ah, well, (Sigh) 
come, it is time we went in. 

Music: Minuet comes up and fades out. 

Sounp: Party ad-libs fade out with 
minuet. 

Narrator: The Swallow passed over 
the river, and at last he came to the 
poor house. He looked in. The boy 
was tossing feverishly on his bed, 
and his mother had fallen asleep. In 
he hopped and laid the great ruby 
on the table beside the woman’s 
thimble. Then, he flew round the 
bed, fanning the child’s forehead 
with his wings: 

2np Boy (Slightly off mike): How cool 
I feel! I can go to sleep now. (Yawns) 
I must be getting better! 

Sounp: Bird chirp. 

Music: In, hold and out. 

Narrator: The tiny bird winged his 
way back to the Happy Prince, and 
told him of his success: 

Sounpn: Wind low, in background. 
Swa..ow: It is curious, but I feel quite 
warm now, although it is so cold. 
Prince: That is because you have done 
a good deed. Can you understand 
now what I mean when I say that 





selfish pleasure is not real happiness? 

Swattow:1...I suppose so. I... I 
don’t know. (Slight pause) I shall 
have to think about it. 

Music: In and under. 

Narrator: He began to think, but 
very soon he was fast asleep. Think- 
ing always made him sleepy. But, 
the Happy Prince thought deeply 
while the Swallow slept, sheltered at 
his feet. The Prince was warmer, too, 
for having done a good and kind 
deed. Everyone is happier when a 
kindness is done. The Swallow slept 
more beautifully, dreamed more 
peacefully, and rested more com- 
fortably. He was far above the city, 
undisturbed by the crowds, and lov- 
ingly protected at the feet of the 
Happy Prince. 

Music: Up and out. 

Fatuer (Calling, off mike): Greta! 


Come away from the river! 
Greta (On mike): Look, Papa! (Very 


excited) In the water! The birdie 
taking a bath! It’s a swallow! 

FaTHer (Fading on): Nonsense! At 
this time of year? It must be a 
sparrow. 

Greta: No! No! See, Papa? 

Fatuer (Amazed): Why, so it is a 
swallow! How remarkable! A 
swallow in December! Well, I must 
write to the newspaper about this! 
(Fading) Come, Greta . . . a swallow 
in December! 

Music: In and under. 

NaARRATIR: The gentleman wrote a long 
letter about the Swallow to the local 
newspaper. Everyone quoted it and 
talked about it. Meanwhile, the 
Swallow had finished his river bath, 
and as he flew about the city, taking 


in the sights, he was in high spirits 
when he thought: 

Swa.Low: Tonight I go to Egypt. I 
shall see my friends again, and I 
shall be warm. My feathers will 
shine in the sun, and I shall be 
happy! 

NaRRATOR: When the moon rose he 
returned to the Happy Prince. 

Swa._tow: Have you any message for 
Egypt, Prince? I am just starting. 
(Pause) Well . . . have you? 

PRINCE: Swallow, little Swallow, will 
you not stay with me one night 
longer? 

Swa.Low: I am waited for in Egypt. 
Tomorrow my friends will fly up to 
the second waterfall. 

Prince: Far across the city I see a 
young man in a garret. He is leaning 
over a desk covered with papers. 

Swa.iow: The crocodiles sleep there 
among the bulrushes, and on a great 
granite throne sits the god Memmon. 

Sounpn: Sneak in wind in background. 

Prince: This young man is a writer; he 
has large dreamy eyes. He is trying 
to finish a play for the King’s 
theatre, but he is too cold to write 
any more. 

Swa.titow: At noon the yellow lions 
come down to the water’s edge to 
drink. Their roar is louder than the 
waterfall. 

Prince: There is no fire in the writer’s 
grate, and hunger has made him faint. 

Swattow: No! No! No! I cannot 
listen to you! I must go! I must... 
(Sincerely) O-h-h! You have grown 
sad again, my Prince. Very well, I 
will wait with you one night longer. 
Shall I take another ruby to this cold 
young man? 





Prince: Alas! I have no ruby now. 
My eyes are all that I have left. 
They are rare sapphires from India. 
Pluck out one of them and take it to 
him. He will sell it to the jeweler to 
buy food and firewood, and finish his 
play. 

SwaLLtow: Dear Prince, I cannot do 
that. 

Prince: Do .. . as I command you. 

Sounb: Wind up briefly and out. 

Narrator: So the poor bird drew out 
the Prince’s eye and flew away to 
the writer’s garret. It was easy 
enough for him to get in there. There 
was a great hole in the roof. The 
young man had his head buried in 
his hands, so he did not hear the 
flutter of the Swallow’s wings; and 
when he looked up, he found the 
beautiful sapphire lying on his desk: 

Writer (Overjoyed): A sapphire! I’m 
beginning to be appreciated! This 
must be from some unknown ad- 
mirer. Now I can finish my play! 

Music: Up, hold and under. 

Narrator: The next day the Swallow 
flew down to the harbor. He sat on 
the mast of a large vessel and 
watched the sailors hauling big 
chests out of the hold with ropes. As 
each chest came up, he whispered to 
himself: 

Swattow (Softly): I am going to 
Egypt. Tonight I am really going! 

Music: Out. 

NARRATOR: When the sun dropped be- 
low the horizon, he went back to the 
Happy Prince. 

Swattow: I have come to bid you 
goodbye. (Pause) Will you not wish 
me a happy journey, my Prince? 

Prince: Then, you will stay with me 
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no longer? 

Swa.iow (Pleading): But it is already 
winter, and the snow will soon be 
here. In Egypt the sun is warm on 
the green palm trees, and my com- 
panions are building nests in the 
temple of Isis. 

Prince: Ah, me... 

Swattow: Dear Prince, I must leave 
you, but I shall never forget you. 
Next spring I shall bring back to you — 
two beautiful jewels to replace those 
you have given away. 

Prince: And if need be, I shall give 
those to my poor also. 

Swattow: The ruby shall be redder 
than a blood rose, and the sapphire, 
as blue as the sea. 

Prince: In the square below there 
stands a little match-girl. She has 
let her matches fall into the gutter, 
and they are all spoiled. 

Swatiow (Weakly): I must go. 

Prince: Her father will beat her if she 
does not bring home some money, 
but she has none. See. . . her tears 
are frozen on her cheeks. 

Swau.ow (Desperately): After tonight 
there will be no use in my going! 
Prince: Open your ears, little Swallow! 
Open them to the sobs of the tiny 
(Fading) match-girl in the square 

below! 

Music: Sneak in, in background. 

Marcu-Giri (Fading on): Dear God, 
I’m so cold, please stop it from snow- 
ing. Then I’ll be warmer, and people 
will come outdoors and buy my 
matches. (Crying) Obh! No shoes, 
no stockings, no shawl to keep me 
from freezing! What shall I do? 
(Fading) What shall I do? 

Music: Out. 





Swatiow (Fading on): Dear Prince, I 
cannot leave this child here to die. 
Prince: Then pluck out my other eye 
and give it to the match-girl, and 

her father will not beat her. 

Swatitow (Horrified): I cannot take 
out your other eye, my Prince. You 
... you would be quite blind! 

PrINcE: Swallow, little Swallow, it is 
the only way to stop my weeping for 
this poor match-girl. Now, do as I 
command you. 

Swa.iow (Jn tears): V-v-very well. 

Music: In and under. 

NARRATOR: Tearfully the Swallow 
plucked out the Prince’s other eye 
and darted down with it. He swooped 
past the match-girl and slipped the 
jewel into the palm of her hand. 

Martcu-Giru: Oh! What a lovely bit 
of glass! But .. . it sparkles so. 
Maybe it is more than glass. Per- 
haps it’s valuable! (Fading) Ill take 
it home to Father! 

Narrator: As the little match-girl 
hurried home, the Swallow flew back 
to the Prince and told him of a great 
decision : 

SwaLLow: You are blind now, and I 
shall stay with you always. 

Music: Up and out. 

Narrator: All the next day he sat on 
the Prince’s shoulder and told him 
stories of what he had seen in strange 
lands: 

Swa.iow (Fading on): . . . and there is 
a sphinx as old as the world itself; 
and there is a green snake that sleeps 
in a palm tree and has twenty priests 
to feed it with honey cakes. 

Prince: You tell me of marvelous 
things, but more wonderful than any- 
thing is the suffering of men and 


women. There is no mystery so 
great as misery. Fly over my city, 
little Swallow, and bring back a re- 
port of what you see there. 

NarrRaAToR: So the tiny bird soared 
over the great city and saw the rich 
making merry in their luxurious 
houses while the beggars were sit- 
ting at their gates. He paused in the 
dark lanes and saw the white faces of 
starving children looking out list- 
lessly at the black streets: 

Sounp: Sneak in wind in background, 
then sound of footsteps. 

Ist OrPHAN: Here, brother, let us sleep 
under this bridge. At least it is 
warmer than the street. Huddle up 
close to me. 

2nD OrPHAN: I’m so hungry! (Crying) 
I must have something to eat! 

Man (Away, off mike): You down 
there! You can’t lie under that 
bridge. Get out beggars, before I 
come after you with my stick! 

lst OrnPHAN: Come on, Karl, we can’t 
stay here. I guess there’s no place 
for us to go. (2NpD OrPHAN fades off 
sobbing.) 

Sounp: Wind up and out. 

Narrator: The Swallow returned to 
the Prince to tell him what he had 
seen. 

SwaLLtow: What have we left to give 
these poor people? 

Prince: I am covered with fine gold. 
You must take it off, leaf by leaf, 
and distribute it to the poor; the 
living always think that gold can 
make them happy. 

Music: Up, hold and out. 

Narrator: Leaf after leaf of beaten 
gold the Swallow picked off until: 

Swa.ttow: I am afraid, dear Prince, 





that you are grown dull and gray. 

Prince: But see how bright and rosy 
the children’s faces have grown. 
Now they laugh and play games, for 
they have plenty to eat. Listen to 
them in the square below us: 

Sounp: Ad-lib children at play off mike, 
fade out. 

NARRATOR: Day after day, the snow 
kept falling; and after the snow came 
the frost. The streets looked as if 
they were made of silver, they were 
so smooth and glistening; long icicles, 
like crystal daggers, hung down 
from the eaves of the houses. Every- 
body went about in furs, and the 
little boys wore scarlet caps: 

Swatiow: The children have left the 
square. There is ice on the pond as 
smooth as glass, and many fall with 
much laughter as they all skate from 
side to side. (Sigh) But, they will 
come back in the spring. 

Prince: Little Swallow, you grow 
colder as the days go by. It is time 
you were setting out for Egypt. 

Swa.iow: I have told you, my Prince, 
I shall never leave you. I love you 
too well. 

Prince: But the winter gets worse by 
the hour. How will you keep your- 
self warm? What will you eat? 

Swatiow: I shall do just as I have 
been doing. In the morning, when 
the baker’s back is turned, I shall 
pick up crumbs outside his door; 
and I shall keep myself warm by 
flapping my wings. (Bravely) I shall 
manage somehow. I must! 

Music: Up, hold and under. 

Narrator: And the brave Swallow 
stayed on with his Prince in the 
wind and the cold, the snow and the 


frost. He had come to understand 
what the Prince had meant when he 
said: 

Prince (Softly, very close to mike): The 
only real happiness comes from 
doing a good and kind deed. Every- 
one is happier when a kindness is 
done. 

Narrator: At last, however, in spite 
of every effort the poor frozen bird 
could make, another truth forced it- 
self upon the Swallow. It came to 
him as he sat quivering with the icy 
chill of March. Suddenly . . . sud- 
denly he knew. The trembling 
creature had just enough strength to 
fly up to the Prince’s shoulder once 
more: 

Music: Out. 

Sounp: Wind in and under, low in 
background. 

Swattow (Feebly): 
Prince! 

Prince: I am glad you are finally going 
to Egypt, little Swallow. You have 
stayed in my country too long. 

Swa..Low: It is not to Egypt that I am 
going. (Pause) I... I am going to 
the house of death. Will you let me 
kiss your hand? 

Prince (Weeping): Swallow, little 
Swallow! Before you go, you must 
kiss me on the lips, for I love you. 

Swa iow (Dying) : Death is the brother 
of sleep, is he not? 

Prince (Tearfully): Sleep well, my 
little friend, sleep well! 

Narrator: The dying bird kissed the 
Happy Prince and fell down dead at 
his feet. 

Sounp: Wind out fast. 

Music: Bridge up, hold, and under. 

Narrator: At that moment, a curious 


Goodbye, dear 





crack sounded inside the statue, as if 
something has broken. The fact is 
that the leaden heart had snapped in 
two, for the Prince returned the love 
of the Swallow. 

Music: Up and out. 

NARRATOR: Early the next morning, 
which happened to be Sunday, the 
Mayor and his wife were on their 
way to the cathedral when they met 
the Chief Councilor in the square 
below the Happy Prince: 

Sounp: Cathedral bells, in background. 

Narrator: As they passed the column, 
the Mayor looked up at the statue: 

Mayor: Dear me, how shabby the 
Happy Prince looks! 

Wire: How shabby indeed, husband! 

Councitor: Come, let us get a closer 
look. 

Sounp: Footsteps on pavement. 

Mayor (Shocked): Why . . . the ruby 
has fallen out of his sword hilt! 

Wire: His sapphire eyes are gone! 

Councitor: And he is golden no 
longer! 

Wire: Hmph! He is no better than a 
beggar! 

Mayor: Absolutely unsightly! And 

. why, look here! There’s a dead 
bird at his feet! 

Wire: Ugh! How dreadful! 

Mayor: We must issue a proclamation 
that birds are not allowed to die 
here! Make a note of that! 

CounciLor: Yes, your honor! 

Mayor: I’m afraid we are left no al- 
ternative in this case. As the Happy 
Prince is no longer beautiful, he is no 
longer useful. Therefore, the statue 
must be torn down. Make a note to 
have it (Fading) done as soon as 
possible! 


Councitor (Fading): Oh, yes, your 
honor! 

Sounp: Bell strikes once more and out. 

NARRATOR: Two days later, the statue 
was melted in a furnace, and the 
Mayor met with the Chief Councilor 
to decide what was to be done with 
the metal: 

Mayor (Fading on): We must have 
another statue, of course; and it shall 
be a statue of myself! 

CounciLor: Of myself! 

Mayor (Topping him): Of myself! 
(They fade off ad-libbing, “Of my- 
self.’’) 

Narrator: They quarreled and quar- 
reled, and the last I heard of them, 
they were still quarreling. At the 
foundry where the Happy Prince 
was melted down, the overseer of the 
workmen is said by some to have re- 
marked: 

OVERSEER: What a strange thing! 
This broken lead heart will not melt 
in the furnace! 

NARRATOR: So he threw it on a dust 
heap where the dead swallow was 
also lying. 

Music: Choir sneaks in, in background. 

Narrator: And in the highest circle of 
the heavens, God said to one of His 
angels, ‘Bring me the most precious 
thing in the city”; and the angel 
brought Him the leaden heart and 
the dead bird. ‘You have rightly 
chosen,”’ said God, “for in my garden 
of Paradise this little bird shall sing 
forever, and in my city of gold the 
Happy Prince shall rule in my name 
forevermore.”’ 

Music: Up to full and fade out. 


THE END 





Part Five 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Somesopy SpeciaL. By Neia Lohnes Frazier. 

Longmans, Green. $2.75. 

When Rhoda and her sister Caryl learn 
that the new teacher is coming to live with 
them they are upset, and they start recording 
their worries in diaries. Rhoda has other 
worries too, and when everyone including the 
new teacher seems to be “special” in some 


way, Rhoda has to find her special talent, (and 
it’s not easy) 


A warm, pleasant story. 
(Middle grades) 


Tue Lone Curistmas Eve. By Elizabeth 
Duryea. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 
Beacon Hill on Christmas Eve was the 

most exciting place in the world to the twins, 

Karl and Maria. How they eased the home- 

sickness of their parents for the Bavarian 

Alps by managing to secure the angel carved 

by their grandfather in Oberammergau makes 

a beautiful family Christmas story. (Middle 

grades) 


A Free Mist—A Puaner. By Elizabeth R. 
Reynolds. Thomas Nelson & Sons. $2.50. 
This account of the “world’s first two billion 

years” is especially designed to answer ques- 

tions about the origins of the world and the 
story of prehistoric earth— when the seas 
covered the continents; when glaciers moved 
from the north; when the mountain ranges 
were built; when reptiles ruled the land; when 
man laid the foundations of our civilization. 

Written simply and illustrated with well- 

selected details, this book provides good back- 

ground and will stimulate further reading on 
this subject. (Middle grades and up) 


More Soncs To Grow On. By Beatrice 
Landeck. William Sloane Associates. $3.50. 
Well-known for her successful work with 

children, the author offers here another book 

of folk songs, presented in an unusual and 
appealing form. Teachers and parents, as 
well as the children themselves, will find this 
collection a source of pleasure. Each of the 
six chapters contains various types of songs, 
all arranged simply with chords for autoharp 
and guitar. Inviting participation by children, 
several of the songs have scores for rhythm 
instruments, and descants for recorders, tone 
bells and other melodic instruments. This 
worthwhile book will enable children to learn 
music through dancing, singing, play-acting 
and playing simple instruments. The book 
is further enlivened by the gay and ap- 
propriate illustrations of David Stone Martin. 

(Middle grades and up) 


Taree Litre Horses. By Piet Worm. Ran- 
dom House. $2.95. 


A charming, colorful book about three 
horses who left their green fields to pay a 
visit to town and become princesses for a 
day, this title introduces the work of a new 
Dutch author-illustrator. The format is un- 
usual — the book is eighteen inches high — 
but this makes the book fun for a child to 
read while lying on the floor. The drawings are 
amusing and appropriate to the text. (Lower 
grades) 


JEB AND THE FiyinGc Jenny. By Dorothea J. 
Snow. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 


Jeb was always so interested in his whittlin’ 
that whenever he was asked to do anything 
he never did it on time. His family thought 
he would amount to nothing unless he could 
make his wooden jenny into a real, live 
working donkey. When a strange man came 
to his cabin, and invited Jeb to Nashville, 
everything changed. What happened when 
Jeb went to Nashville and how he helped 
make a real working flying jenny makes a 
delightful and amusing story. (Lower grades) 


Litrie Bapriste. By May McNeer and Lynd 
Ward. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


It looked like a bad winter on the farm for 
Big Baptiste, Big Marie, and Little Bap- 
tiste. Then one day along came an elephant, 
a giraffe, a zebra, a kangaroo and many other 
animals. Soon things were humming again 
on the farm until the animals started eating 
the food they had harvested. How the farm 
was saved and how Little Baptiste and his 
family were happy again is a lively and ap- 
pealing story. Lynd Ward’s illustrations are, 
as usual, a delight to the eye. (Lower grades) 


Book or Nursery AND Moruer Goose 
Ruymes. By Marguerite de Angeli. Doubleday 
& Co. $5.00. 


Simple Simon, Tommy Tucker, Doctor 
Foster, and the whole world of nursery rhyme 
characters seem newly created in the warm 
and beautiful imagery of Marguerite de 
Angeli, one of America’s most distinguished 
illustrators. The illustrations are fresh with- 
out being bizarre or over-sophisticated: they 
will appeal to children and adults alike. The 
book is sturdily bound and with these new 
illustrations has the same enduring quality 
as the time-honored verses. (Pre-school and up) 





Tue Seven RemMarRKaB_e Bears. By Emilie 
Warren McLeod. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
As the only polar bear in the city zoo, Po 

was lonely and neglected and often hungry. 

He received little attention from the keeper 

who was busy with the brown bears, the 

black bears, and the honey bears. Po grew 
thinner and shabbier by the day — until 

One Special Sunday. The story of what hap- 

pened on that day and Po’s ingenious secret, 

shared by one little boy, will fascinate the 
young reader. (Lower grades) 


Hawaun, U.S.A. By Lily Edelman. 

Nelson & Sons. $2.50. 

With the question of Hawaii’s statehood 
continually in the news, it is good to have an 
up-to-date book for young Americans which 
tells about young Hawaiians— how they 
live, go to school, work and carry on their 
everyday activities. Hawaii is so much more 
than an exotic vacation playland that a book 
dealing with the people is particularly wel- 
come. (Middle grades and up) 


AMERICAN Girt Favorite Srorties. Edited by 
Margaret Vetter. Longmans, Green. $2.76. 
All of the stories in this volume were 

originally published in The American Girl, 

the official magazine of the Girl Scouts. 


Thomas 


Selection of the stories for this book was based 
upon their popularity in the magazine, as re- 
vealed in letters written to the fiction editor 
who is the editor of this book. Many well- 


known authors of teen-age books and stories 
are represented with stories here: Betty 
Cavanna, Phyllis Whitney, Margaret Leigh- 
ton, Amelia Elizabeth Walden, Regina Woody 
and others. (Junior high) 


Hearts In Trim. 
Doubleday. $2.75. 
A teen-age book by Lavinia Davis is 

always good news, since she writes for this 

age group with understanding, and at the 
same time tells a good story. This book is 
the story of an inheritance shared by Serena 

Bruce and Cliff Hawks, an impish redhead 

who has been teasing her since she was five. 

The two work out a compromise, organize a 

book selling business, and solve a mystery — 

all of which adds up to a fast-paced story 
with a touch of romance. (Junior high and up) 


Tue Rats Witt Come. By Florence Cran- 
nell Means. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
There was always plenty of clowning and 

rejoicing among the Hopi Indians — until 

the years of the great drought. This is a 

story of a Hopi family seventy years ago, 

and particularly of Lohmay, the sixteen- 
year-old son. When the corn ceased growing, 

Lohmay wondered whether he had offended 

the gods. Prayers and ritual dances brought 

no rain and Lohmay decided he was the one 


by Lavinia R. Davis. 


to give his life for his village. The story is 
told dramatically and movingly with Mrs. 
Means’ warm feeling and understanding for 
a@ minority group. (Junior high and up) 


100 Greatest Sports Herogs. By Mac Davis. 

Grosset & Dunlap. $2.50. 

Here are the life stories of the all-time 
greats in all the popular sports, made vivid 
by lifelike portraits and action drawings. 
One hundred of the sports immortals were 
selected by the top sports writers. All the 
familiar figures are here from baseball, football, 
basketball, golf, boxing, polo, bowling, and 
other sports. (Junior high and up) 


Youtn’s Companion. Edited by Lovell Thomp- 
son. Houghton Miffiin. $6.00. 

The Youth’s Companion is an important 
tradition in American publishing. For a 
hundred years it was a record of great events 
and its publication was in itself a weekly 
event of real importance to children, and 
their parents. Reading stories, articles, and 
poems which were published in The Youth’s 
Companion during the hundred-year period 
of its publication makes one feel a part of 
its history. It also gives the reader an in- 
sight into the social customs and opinions of 
the people of that century. Perhaps the main 
pleasure one derives from this volume is 
nostalgic, but much of it is also good reading 
today. (All ages) 


THe WoNnbDERFUL WINTER. 
Chute. Dutton. $3.00. 
Using her very considerable knowledge of 

Shakespeare’s London as a background for 

this book, Marchette Chute tells a good story 

of Young Sir Robert (Robin) Wakefield’s 
experiences and adventures when he runs 
away to London. Here, fortune is with him 
and he finds a home with John Heminges, 

Shakespearean actor. Mr. Heminges helps 

Robin obtain some small parts in some of 

Shakespeare’s plays, and Robin quickly 

learns to make himself generally useful around 

the theatre. It is in every way “a wonderful 
winter” for Robin, until the land lease on 
the theatre expires, and there seems nothing 
for him to do but return to his aunts at home. 

But his year in London has changed many 

things and his homecoming is a happy one. 

An engaging, well-written book. (Junior high) 


Famity SHors. By Noel Streatfeild. Random 

House. $2.75. 

Although the Bell family has little money, 
and lives in crowded, dirty Southeast London, 
they are all very busy and do not complain. 
What happens to each of them during the 
course of a busy year, as the children try to 
realize their ambitions, makes another 
pleasant book of family life by the author of 
the popular Shoes series. (Junior high) 


By Marchette 





Pat’s New Worip. By Loring MacKaye. 

Longmans, Green. $3.00. 

It seemed nothing short of madness for a 
penniless Irish boy like Pat to come to 
America and think of attending Harvard 
University in order to become a doctor. Pat’s 
ability to get along with people and his sym- 
pathy for odd characters brings him friends 
of all types —from the old sailor to Pro- 
fessor Louis Agassiz, to Lowell, Holmes, 
Longfellow and other members of the Satur- 
day Club. A well-written story with un- 
usual and interesting background and charac- 
ters. (Junior high and up) 


OrgeR Books RECEIVED 


Your Priace 1n TV. By Edwin B. Broderick. 

McKay. $2.75. 

A guide to television careers for young 
people, by the Director of Radio and Tele- 
vision Communications for the Archdiocese 
of New York. 


More Pays AND PAGEANTs FoR Many Oc- 
casions. By Ernest K. Emurian. W. A. 
Wilde Co. $2.50. 

An anthology of ten non-royalty (one-, 
two-, and three-act) plays and pageants for 
church, Sunday school, communtiy and 
general use. 


LANDMARK Books 


Wark CHIEF OF THE SEMINOLES. 

McNeer. 

LINCOLN AND Dovatas: The Years of De- 
cision.. By Regina Z. Kelly. 
Joun James AupusBon. By Margaret and 

John Kieran. 

Dotty Mapison. By Jane Mayer. 

Random House. $1.50 each. 

The publishers of Landmark Books have 
done a service to young people and teachers 
by bringing together historical fact and im- 
agination in this widely used series. Here are 
the most recent books in this series, pre- 
senting biographies of people important to 
American history in lively, readable style. 
(Middle grades) 


By May 


SIGNATURE Books 
Crazy Horse. By Enid Lamonte Meadow- 
croft. 
SrePHEN Decatur. By Iris Vinton. 
Martina Wasnincron. By Jeannette C. 
Nolan. 
SrePHEN Foster. By Esther M. Douty. 
Lerr Ericson. By William O. Steele. 

Grosset & Dunlap. $1.50 each. 

This is another series of easy-to-read, 
factual stories about famous people. Chil- 
dren and teachers will find these books useful 
for supplementary reading and entertain- 
ment. (Middle grades) 
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To Sex tHe Queen. By Katherine Gibson. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50. 

An imaginative story of what could have 
happened when Princess Isabella of France 
came to London to marry Richard II, told 
in charming folktale style. 


Tue Swans or Batiycastie. By Walter 

Hackett. Ariel Books. $2.75. 

An old Irish folktale about three children 
who lived in Ballycastle, a town in the north 
of Ireland. It has been a favorite of chil- 
dren the world over and is retold here with 
charm and interest. 


Tae Buiack Srauiion’s Sutky Coat. By 
Walter Farley. Random House. $2.00. 
Another addition to the popular Black 

Stallion series — this time -the story of a 

problem colt and a problem boy and the 

man who helped solve their difficulties. 


Basic Batter. By William Walters English 
and Zachary Solov. Random House. $7.50. 
The fundamentals of the system of ballet 

training used by celebrated dancers to de- 

velop and perfect their art. The book con- 
tains more than 700 photographs of the 
ballet procedures, from the simplest training 

exercises to solo ballet. Also included is a 

record of ballet music keyed to the exercises. 


True Booxs 
Lost Treasure Traits. By Thomas Penfield. 

Grosset & Dunlap. $2.50. 

A fascinating book about treasures and 
treasure-hunters, lost mines, treasure codes 
and signs, sunken ships, buried treasures and 
other thrilling tales of “hidden millions.” 
(Junior high) 


Tue Srory or Fiuicur. By Clayton Knight. 

Grosset & Dunlap. $2.50. 

The incredible courage, ingenuity, vision 
and imagination behind the conquest of the 
air by man is brought vividly to life in this 
book. (Junior high) 


Tue AMERICAN INpIAN. By Sydney E. 

Fletcher. Grosset & Dunlap. $2.50. 

Stories of the principal Indian tribes of 
North America — their customs and rituals, 
their way of life from earliest times to today — 
are accompanied by vivid illustrations in 
this comprehensive and interesting book. 
(Middle and upper grades) 


TREASURE Books 
Tue Bie Book or Cars. By Felix Sutton 
and Tom Hill. . 
Nursery TALgEs. 
Weisgard. 
Farry Tates. Illustrated by Art Seiden. 
Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00 each. 


Illustrated by Leonard 





% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS * 


* 


in February 


* 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* 


* * 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High 


Goop Enovuas ror Lincotn 
Tux Bor Anz 
Finst Sorrow 
Feprvuary Frenzy 
» Lincotw Hearr 

Pin-Us Pata (All-Girl) 

Tue Missine Linc 
Guory Roap 


Middle Grades 
Tue Lincotn Coat 
Ase’s Winxin’ Ers 
Tue Lincotn UMBRELLA 
A Lerrer To Livcoun (All-Girl) 
Livine Up ro Lincotn 
A Lincotn Mussum 


Lower Grades 
Lincoin’s Buckskin Britcues 
A Present From Ang 
Brrarupay Girt 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 


Junior and Senior High New Haarts For Otp 
Harpy VaLentine’s Dar Have A Heart 
ze My VaLentiINe aoe ° “4e Hecnes? 

'UPID AND CoMPANY EARTS, TARTS, 

Say Ir Wirn Fiowers Tas Vacentine Box (Skit) 
Heart Trovsie 
A Cuaneos or Hearts 
Miss LONSLYHEART 


Middle Grades 
VaLENTINE STARDUST 
A Kinoty Heart 


Lower Grades 
Ta 


Tus Messaas or THs Hearts 
VALENTINE Sata 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High Ler Gzorez Do Ir 

Tux Best Pouicr Tus Yoretown Lass 

Baxz A Cuerry Piz A Guipz ror Grorcs WasHineron 
Pin-Up Pats (All-Girl) In Honor or WasHINGTON 
A Dare wirn WasHINGTON Bersy Ross , 
JAUSAGES AND GENERAL WASHINGTON Marrua Wasuinoron’s Spr 
‘BBRUARY FRENZY Vatitey Forces Was Never Lics Taw 

To Gzorce WasHINGTON (Skit) 

Coan Mzat anv Porrry 
Tus Wasainerons Siept Hers 
Pre.ups To Vicrory 
Fines at Vautuzy Fores 


Middle Grades 
Grores WASHINGTON 
Wasuineron Marcuzs On (A living newspaper) 





I 
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& 
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Lower Grades 
Wasuineron’s Gotp B 
Tus Bor Wuo Coutp Nor Nor Tau. ALm 
Artic TReasvRE 
Tue Srars anv Srripes 
Visitor TO Mount VERNON 
Grores Waseineron Comzs TO Town 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 20c each (40c to non-subscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Otherwise 
regular price of 40c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we suggest 
that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


L—___-PLAYS, INC. 

















Bock Collections of 
Royally-Froe Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 








New Publications 





SHORT PLAYS FOR ALL-BOY CASTS 
by Vernon Howard 

Thirty royalty-free comedies and skita for boys of 
all ages. The light-hearted mixture of sense and 
nonsense in these plays will have sure-fire appeal for 
both casts and audiences. This book will solve play- 
giving problems for boys’ club directors, teachers, 
scoutmasters, camp counselors, and other youth 
leaders. Simple and easy-to-stage plays. 

Middle Grades and Junior High 201 pages; $3.00 


UNITED NATIONS PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 

The aims, purposes, and accomplishments of the 
United Nations are vividly dramatized in this new 
collection of original program material for young 
people. This book contains royalty-free one-act 
plays, playlets, group readings, poems, songs, recita- 
tions, prayers, and toasts. Effective classroom and 
assembly coqame may be in combina- 
tions suit or various grade levels. Informative, 
entertaining, and easy to produce. 

Lower Grades through High School 296 pages; $3.50 


Previously published and still in demand 





HEALTH AND SAFETY PLAYS AND PRO- 
GRAMS 


by Aileen Fisher 
, poems, skits, songs, readings. 
Lower and Middle Grades 275 pages; $3.50 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTSt 
by Marjorie Paradis 
sparkling comedies for girls 


Junior High and High School 230 pages; $2.50 


TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYSt 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
A new collection of holiday plays 


Junior High and High School 442 pages; $3.50 
HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 
Aileen Fisher 
Pla: , poems, skits, readings 
Lower Grades through Junior High, 394 pages; $3.50 


a, es FOR YOUNG 


PNiildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
3 comedies of family life 


Junior High and High School 373 pages; $3.50 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN{* 
edited by A. 8. Burack 
Giant collection of plays 


Lower and Middle Grades 886 pages; $4.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE* 
by Samuel 8. Richmond 
30 vocational guidance plays 


Junior High and High School 342 pages; $3.50 


SPaCRAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYSt® 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
plays for important holidays 


Middle Grades and Junior High 397 pages; $3.00 


popay PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERSt 
by Helen Louise Miller 
comedies for holidays 


Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERSt 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
50 plays for all occasions 


Lower Grades 338 pages; $2.75 


PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by Graham DuBois 
24 historical dramas 


Junior High and High School 371 pages; $3.50 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORSt 
edited by A. 8. Burack 
26 traditional and modern plays 


Lower Grades through Junior High, 264 pages; $2.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLEt* 
by Walter Hackett 
15 classics adapted for radio 
Junior High and High School 277 pages; $2.75 
ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERSt* 

Helen Louise Miller 

one-act comedies 


Junior High and High School 432 pages; $3.50 


*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
tListed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











